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be sure to consider the Gaylord line before 
ordering elsewhere. 
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chandise. It usually costs more in the “long run." 
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“a mammal having a flexible 
proboscis serving as a pre- 
hensile organ.” 

At least, that’s what you'll find in 
some dictionaries. NOT, of course, 
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JEREMIAH 


By WILLIAM M. CuLp 
Author of *‘Tumba of Torrey Pines’ 
The story of Jeremiah—A Big Blue Cat. 96 pages 
32 beautiful colored illustrations. Checked with 
latest vocabulary studies. Grade placement 1A to 
2A. A supplemental reader that is different and of 
intense appeal to children. 


Price 80 cents. In quantity, 64 cents F. O. B. San Fran 


Western Nature Science Series 
THIRD GRADE 
THE INDIANS' GARDEN 


By C. A. Marcy 
District Superintendent Manhattan Beach Schools 
University of California Extension Lecturer in Nature Study 


and FEeRNE L. MArcy 
The first book gives to the child an idea of those 
things of Nature with which the Indians came in 
contact on land and sea. 


Price $1.00 List In 80 cents F. O. B. San Francisce 


FOURTH GRADE 


THE PADRES' GARDEN 
By C. A. MARcy 
The second book continues the thought with telling 
the story of what the Padres found and brought to 


the Western shore. 
Price $1.00 List. In quantity, 80 cents F 


FIFTH GRADE 


THE PIONEERS' PATHWAY 


By MAE JOHNSON CoRWIN 
Science Department, Phineas Banning Jr.-Sr. High School 
Los Angeles 
The third book gives a description of the trees and 


flowers which are found along Western pathways. 
Price $1.00 List. In quantity, 80 cents F. O. B. San Francisc 


SIXTH GRADE 
TRAILS TODAY 


By WALLING CorwIN 
Science Department, San Diego High School, San Dieg 

Ihe fourth book emphasizes the animals of land and 
sea on the Western coast. 

Price $1.00 List. In 
These readers tie up with Social Science, as they 
describe things of Nature that affected the lives of 
the people in the periods studied in the grades for 
which the books are intended. 


quantity 


O. B. San Franc 


quantity, 80 cents F. O. B. San Franci 
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Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


Books in Quantity at Wholesale Prices 
609 Mission Street 


San Francisco, California 


Specializing in Books of VARIOUS EASTERN COMPANIES 
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Starting September 8th 


HE Standard Oil Company of California 

announces the resumption,on September 8, 

of its Standard School Broadcast programs. 
A quarter of a million students in fifteen hun- 
dred Western schools, and numerous adult lis- 
tening groups, are expected to listen in to the 
new series. 


Musical examples will be presented, as here- 
tofore, by the Arion Trio and other instrumen- 
talists. The programs will again be closely allied 
to the Thursday-evening concerts of the Stand- 
ard Oil Symphony Hour, played by leading 
symphonic organizations of the Pacific Coast. 


Printed digests of the Broadcast lessons, in- 
cluding analyses of musical themes, biographical 
sketches of composers, and suggestions for cor- 


The STANDARD SCHOOL 
BROADCAST for 1932-1933 | 





relating programs with other school subjects, 
will be sent free of charge to accredited teachers 
who request them through their principals 
Chairmen of adult listening groups also may 
obtain printed lessons by writing to the Standard 
Oil Company of California, 225 Bush Street, 
San Francisco. 


Listen to the Standard School Broadcast every 
Thursday morning—elementary lesson, 11:00- 
11:20 A. M.; advanced lesson, 11:25-11:45 A. 
M.—over NBC stations KFSD, San Diego; KFI, 
Los Angeles; KPO, San Francisco; KGO, Oak- 
land; KGW, Portland; KOMO, Seattle; and 
KHQ, Spokane. 

The Standard Oil Symphony Hour is broad- 
cast every Thursday evening, 8:15-9:15 P. M., 
over KFI, KGO, KGW, KOMO, and KHQ. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Some New regs Books 


EVERY BOOK PUBLISHED WITHIN THE LAST YEAR 








GREGG TYPING, TECHNIQUES AND PROJECTS (SoRelle and cneited 


Book I 
Book II 
Complete Cours 
College Course 
Intensive Course . 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING (Gregg) 


A set of 54 cards, 4 x 6 inches in size 


BUSINESS LETTERS: 
Work Book for Business Letters 
BUSINESS MATHEMATICS (Rosenberg) 








SELF-DICTATED SHORTHAND PRACTICE CARDS (Slinker and Studebaker ) 


UNDERSTANDING ADVERTISING (Hawley and Zabin) 





Functions, Principles, Composition (Johns) 
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Egyptian Memories 


MARGUERITE JOHNSON, Corona 


S to the actual leaving of Marseilles, 
A France, very little lingers in my memory, 
for it is one of those many towns which appear 
at their best only at a distance. 

I arrived on board the French steamer some 
hours early. The drama of departure as acted 
on the quay, and as I ob- 
served it from deck, was 
amusing. The vendors who 
sell oranges and _ lemons 
walk about screaming in all 
tones. On the bare stones 
are displayed lace scarves 
and gaudy handkerchiefs 
which are sold in every port 
in the world. Many small 





children run about shrieking 
the ‘Marseillaise.” 


Marguerite Johnson 


After 12 days on the sea, 
we entered the harbor of Port Said. The ap- 
proach was mysterious, for as the land neared, 
the sea changed from deep vivid blue to dull 
dead gray. Our steamer anchored in deep water. 
We crossed to the shore in small rowboats fer- 
ried by yelling Egyptians. 

The principal street in Port Said is lined with 
shops which are little above the rank of shanties. 
My first impression was that of being in a 
bazaar, for everybody lives in the streets, and 
the tourist struggles among Arabs, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Turks, donkeys, beggars, and postcard 
sellers. 

The people of Port Said live largely on the 
tourist. When our boat landed everyone rushed 
to greet us. One little boy kept dancing about 
me, singing in English, “It’s a long way to Tip- 
perary.” They address you as Mrs. New York 
or Mrs. London. They are little gad flies, be- 
seeching you to buy Japanese earrings, sun 
helmets, or live white mice in a box. 

Port Said is a rendezvous for all people in the 
world where East meets West. It is a mongrel 
city, with Oriental taverns, shops, and gambling 
halls. The people of ] 


ort Said are of every race 
and tongue, for it is Levantine of the Levan- 
tines. 

On the succeeding day we continued to Cairo. 
On the way we visited a noted Coptic mon- 


. 
The completion of the Overland railway marked an epoch in California history 


[2] 


astery. It stands all by itself, far out in the 
desert. As we approached, it appeared like a 
great prison, not a dwelling near, just a patch of 
cultivation, not an animal. In the dead silence 
of the desert, one seems lost and forgotten. 


A Coptic Monastery 


When we entered through a small wooden 
door, a bell rang, and presently a deep Arabic 
voice called, ‘““Who’s there?” The door opened, 
and a small brown-bearded man, in black bur- 
noose and turban, appeared. We were ushered 
into the court-yard, where an attractive well, 
some green palms, and a tiny patch of rich 
green clover greeted our eyes. 

These monks have renounced the world, and 
had brought with them just enough of it to live 
on. We were then taken upstairs to the guest 
chamber, which had open windows. The abbot, 
a stout man with a twinkling eye, squatted 
cheerfully on the floor against the wall, and 
offered us a wooden bench. A lay brother with 
a school boy grin brought black bread and 
cheese. 

The bells rang incessantly, and the monks 
passed in and out. We now went down into the 
court-yard, guided by an aged monk, who 
chanted all the way. After passing through a 
low door we stepped into a stable, then turned 
to the right, and we were in the chapel. 


It was low and small, with carved wooden 
altar, like a sideboard with shelves about it; 
over that hung an antique picture. The place 
was fragrant with incense, and rang with the 
loud nasal repetitions of the chant. After the 
service we departed, amid pleasant farewells 
from the holy men. 


On to Cairo 


Cairo is very oriental. The flies were dreadful. 
During the day we had to use a fly swish con- 
stantly, and at night slept in beds hung with 
netting. 

The streets are narrow. The houses with their 
embroidery of iron balcony and green shutters 


are narrow-fronted and high. The Arab porters 
carry all articles on their heads. Gabbling 
Greeks, flashy-eyed Turks, and Arabs in red 
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tarbooshes and rainbow turbans, babble in their shimmering Nile, river of vapor, rolled on 


mother-tongues. quietly, and as the mists of evening veiled it 
From Cairo we went to Luxor, Upper Egypt. 8tadually, we bade farewell to the “Jewel of 
The morning after our arrival found us gazing Egypt. 
upon the Nile. There, steel blue in the sun, ~ 22:9 
shines the benevolent river. The flowers grow A Tour of British Schools 


in profusion. There are gorgeous roses and 
MANUEL E. ERICSON, director of the divi- 


sweet jasmine everywhere. From this place we , 
sion of industrial education, Santa Barbara | 


walked to the bazaars, where we _ purchased 


1 State Teachers College, has made a most inter- 
pottery and carpets. 


esting report of his visits in British schools dur- 
Later we drove to the pyramids and enjoyed '‘"5 ® recent European tour. He concludes his | 


: ‘ a 3 admirable account of the British schools with } 
watching the afterglow of sunset and the full 


ss : : : : the following conclusions: 
moon. The Sphinx is doubly attractive by moon- “When considering all phases of training 
light, and actually smiles. offered in the field of special education by the 


British schools one becomes impressed with both 
the variety and the flexibility of the service 


\ N 7 E rode by camel to Memphis to see the offered. The clearness of objectives is striking 


colossal statues of the alabaster sphinx in connection with every part of the program. 
and of Rameses II, then on to Sakhara to see “Equipment which appears old and insuffi- 
the burial grounds of the sacred bulls. The step — is used in schesis, but the work turned out 
with that equipment is impressive in design and 

pyramid situated here is said to be the oldest workmanship. 
known building in the world. Arcades of huge “The methods of recruiting students for voca- 
pillars, some complete, some half-broken,’ and tional schools and classes must tend toward the 
some sprawling in hideous dislocation, are mo- pannnsrsapeeiare oa oo Seas oe — 
P ‘ z puzzling the instructors and administration in 
tionless and solemn in the face of the beautiful our vocational schools and must lead to a more 
Nile and the flaming sunset. satisfactory finished product in material output 


We mounted our camels and journeyed as well as in the human product turned out. It 
5 ’ will lead also to a larger percentage of place- 


through fields of sugar-cane. The night was ments in industry with a greater degree of suc- 
white with the silver of the moon, beside us the cess on the part of graduates. 


Mateo 
Tepee 





George C. Crowe Mateo Tepee, a phonolite tower in Wyoming 


ANY California teachers in the course of their summer travels have visited Mateo Tepee 
or Devil’s Tower, the National Monument near Sundance, Wyoming. 
This striking mass of phonolite prisms towers 1200 feet above the Belle Fourche 
river. The base is 1700 feet in diameter, the top area is one acre. Ascent to the summit has been 
accomplished by less than 50 people. 
George C. Crowe, formerly a San Francisco resident and then in the Yosemite National Park 
Service, was in 1931 custodian of this monument. 

















Palm Cider of Juticalpa 


Henry Lepipus, Los Angeles 


N the remote province of Olancho, in the central american 
republic 
forests a certain palm which has come to gain the name of 


SIERRA 


of 


“the tree of champagne.” 


open-air “ 


beverage. 


Juticalpa is a town of about 7000 inhabitants, and whoever 
visits it must go either on foot or on horse-or-mule-back. From 
the west one may approach as near as Talanga in an automobile 
when the roads are not too muddy. 


the distance is about 30 leagues—a good three-days ride on 


horseback, 


approach by railroad as near as the little station of El Paso, 


due 


to 


the 


mountains. 
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Honduras, 


During the dry season it furnishes a 
beverage which like the famous drink of Europe not only bubbles 
up, but also has an alcoholic content. 


there grows 


cantinas” are in fashion in Juticalpa, capital of Olancho 
province, and persons come from miles around to partake of the 


in abundance in the 


During the dry season, 





From there to Juticalpa 


A ‘“‘coyol’’ 
growing in the woods near Juticalpa, 
Olancho. 


palm or ‘‘tree of champagne’ 


From the north one may 


Colon, which is about 60 leagues from Juticalpa, 


which in terms of travel on horseback amounts 


to six or seven full days. 


In making the trip to Juticalpa, as a roving 
newspaper correspondent, I went by the latter 
route. Space does not permit a detailed descrip- 


tion of 


picture, an electric light, a railroad train or a 
In fact, the only places I found to 


bathtub. 





A home-made 


the trip. 


“*trapiche,”’ 


Along the way few of 
natives had ever seen an automobile, a moving 


or mill of wood, 


for the grinding of sugar cane. The beams 
are pushed by oxen. This is at Pie de la 


-Cuesta, 


an Olancho 


village 
Juticalpa. 


not 


far 


from 


bathe along the way were in the rivers and 
brooks. On arriving at Juticalpa, I discovered it 
had no hotel, but I found a photographer who 
for a consideration was willing to put me up 
at his house, and to furnish corn and “zacate”’ 


the (a long grass) for my faithful mule. 


In spite of its size, Juticalpa had no water 
works, and depended for its water supply on 
small boys with donkeys, who scooped it up 
from the river near the town, and poured it into 
an arrangement consisting of two wooden boxes, one counter- 
balancing the other. If you were a householder in Juticalpa, you 
obtained your water for all purposes by hiring one of these boys 
to deliver it fresh from the river for 25 cents a month. 


Obviously, the water was not to be relished for drinking, but 
during the dry season, which generally lasted from February to 
June, the Juticalpans were cheered by the opportunity to drink 
the beverage of the “coyol” palm (otherwise known as the 
“arbol de champana” tree of champagne) which grew in great 
numbers without cultivation in the surrounding forests. 

It was the custom, during the dry season, to fell the palms and 
haul them on ox-carts to Juticalpa, where a fee of half a dollar 
was charged by the authorities for each tree brought in. The 
trees were laid in the open air, and the owners were ready for 
trade. Each tree “gave” once each morning and again every aft- 
ernoon, and its total daily output might be as high as a gallon. 
The customer paid the equivalent of 12.5 cents every time he 
went to drink, and he was entitled to all he could hold. 

After the tree had been felled, a square hole was cut into the 
trunk with a “machete” or large knife, and covered with banana 
leaves to keep out insects and foreign matter. The juice was 
left to ferment for three or four days, when its contents were 
sweet, and slightly alcoholic. As the days passed, the alcoholic 
content became higher, until at last the product turned to vin- 
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egar. Some trees yielded for as much as a 
month a cider-like beverage. 


The usual manner of imbibing was through 
hollow briars known as “zarzas huecas.” A ball 
of well-washed horsehair—the tail was preferred 
—was wrapped about the lower end of the stiff, 
green, hollow vine, so as to prevent impurities 
from coming up. During the dry season, it was 
the custom in Juticalpa to form parties, for 
which trees could be hired in advance and the 
neighborhood gossip raked over, as at a tea in 
the United States. 

It was said that during the first few days the 
juice was not strong enough to be intoxicating, 
but that it was “fatal” to take a sweet portion 
and then a strong one. The fermenting powers 
of the beverage were said to be so great that no 
bottle could withstand indefinitely the pressure 
from within. 


Also, the drink when bottled turned to vinegar 
within 24 hours, or became so strong that no- 
body cared to sample it. It was considered best 
when fresh and mild and generally was drunk 
right from the hole in the tree, which was cut 
larger each time the beverage was extracted, so 
that more juice would gather and ferment. 

The natives called the palm “the tree of cham- 
pagne,” though there were foreigners living in 
the vicinity who averred that the taste of the 
two beverages was quite different. 


* x * 


National Parks As Schools 


ESEARCH and Education in the National 

Parks, by Harold C. Bryant and W. W. 
Atwood, Jr., is a richly-illustrated bulletin of 75 
pages issued by the Na- 
tional Park Service. 


UIMYAVAVAIAISM 


Dr. Bryant, for many 
years in charge of the edu- 
cational program of the 
California Fish and Game 
Commission and who was 
called to the leadership of 
the educational work in the 
National Parks, is doing a 
brilliant service in the de- 
velopment of that great 
outdoor school program. 

Every Californian who is 
interested in the educa- 
tional resources and possi- 
bilities of our National 
Parks can well afford to 
give this very interesting bulletin a careful 
reading. 





INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


FIFTH AT SPRING, LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Special Reduced 
Room Rates 
Rates 

to 


in 
Coffee 
Shop 


Cafeteria 


Teachers 
$2.50 
Single 
$4.00 Main 

Double Dining 
with Bath Room 


GARAGE IN CONNECTION 
Cars called for and delivered to our entrances 
without charge 


Alexandria Hotel Company 
E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
President Vice-President and Managing Director 


MURRAY WOLLMAN FAY R. SMALLEY 
Operating Manager Executive Assistant Manager 
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JACKSON BLVD..DEARBORN 
& QUINCY STS. 


CHICAGO fee 


teachers 


in Chicago for business 
or recreation— who like 
to stay “in the midst of things.” 







New 
Low Rates 


SINGLE 

ROOMS $2.50 Up 

DOUBLE s 

ROOMS $3.50 Up 

Parlor suites at equally 
attractive prices. 


400 Rooms 400 Baths 









Headquarters 


of Service Bureau of State Teach- 
ers’ Associations. 


Enjéy spacious accommodations 
and gracious hospitality at the 
Great Northern Hotel in the 
heart of Chicago's “loop.” 





“Fixed Price’? Meals 


Coffee Shop Grill Room 
Breakfast- - - - 35¢ ‘famed for fine cuisine” 
Luncheon - - - 50c Luncheon - - - 75¢ 
Dinner - - - - 85¢ Dinner + + + + $1 


Fountain Room 
Luncheon + + - 35¢ 
A la carte service at sensible prices. 
Private dining rooms available for luncheons, 
dinners, banquets, meetings. 
EARL L. THORNTON, 
Vice President and Manager 
Garage opposite Quincy Street entrance 
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A Summer Trip to Mexico 


LICE POWER of 
of California’s 


ROSE San Francisco, one 
leading schoolwomen, with a 
the summer in 
beautiful 


inasmuch as 


group of teachers, Mexico 
Their 


memorable 


spent 


City. trip to that capital was 


the 
rail- 


made 
first 
road strike 


theirs was 


train to go through after a Mexican 
had called. 


days and nights in day coaches. 


been They traveled two 


Later, through friends, they were able to have 


many interesting trips and visits which gave 


them insight into the cheerful home life of the 


Mexican people. 
Franciscan 
and Normal 


Miss Power, a native-born San 
and educated in the public schools 
School, has always been prominent in the city’s 
school activities. Principal of Washington Irv- 


ing school and member of the Board of Educa- 





Alice 


Rose Power 


three 
Association 


tion, she served for member of 
Board of Direc- 
tors and for many years has been active in pro- 


moting school 


years as 
California Teachers 


legislation. 


“Power's Graded Speller,’ “Jingles,” a reader 


for beginners, and “Poems for Memorizing” are 


three of her books used extensively in. the 
schools. 
* * 
Man’s Great Adventure, an introduction to 
world history, by Edwin W. Pahlow, professor 


of the teaching of history, Ohio State University, 
remarkable new text for secondary schools 
in the modern manner, brought out by Ginn and 
Company. 


iS a 


It is exceptionally well done according to the 
best modern 


school standards. 
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University College Los Angeles 


ITH the opening on September 19 of its 
WY cine year, University College, Los An- 
geles, downtown late afternoon and night divi- 
sion of University of Southern California, offers 
a curriculum of 250 courses, 30 of which are 
classed in the educational department as having 
special appeal for teachers and candidates for 
credentials and degrees. 

More than 20 instructors from the campus of 
the University have been engaged for Univer- 
sity College courses this fall, among them being 
Vice-President Frank C. Touton; Lester B. 
Rogers, dean of the summer school; Ernest W. 
Tiegs, dean of University College, and Robert 
H. Lane, assistant superintendent of Los An- 
geles schools. 

In special cases qualified instructors from the 
field of education have been added to the regular 
staff of the college. Eleven members of 
staff are authors of books on education. 


the 


Education courses at the college offer full unt- 
versity credit. Many of these are being held this 
year at 4 p. m. 


p. m. 
duration. 

A feature of interest to many teachers will be 
the series of free lectures for students at Uni- 
versity College. These will open on October 3 and 
will consist of 18 talks on a 
subjects. 


A large number are set for 7 
Practically all courses are of two hours 


wide variety of 

Indications of continued demand for university 
education during evening hours are shown in the 
enrollment of 8780 students in University College 
in more than 600 the 1931-32 
school year. 


| Hotel Whitcomb 


(At Civic Center) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Single room with bath $2.50; $3.00; $3.50 
Double room with bath $4.00; $5.00; $6.00 
Two rooms, bath between, 4 persons $7.00; $8.00 


courses during 





Dining Room—Coffee Tavern 
Garage under same roof 


WOODS-DRURY CO., Operators 


Also operating 


| WILLIAM TAYLOR HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO | 


ARE YOU JOB SATISFIED? 
W ork for Uncle Sam. 


Teachers you have a big advantage, because of your training 
and education. The lifting of the depression will cause hun- 
dreds of openings. These pay $1260 to $3400 a year with short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. B177, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32 page book 
with list of positions. You will get full particulars telling 
how to get appointment. 
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The Tax Transfer Amendment 


Witcarp E. Givens, President 
California Teachers Association 
Superintendent of Schools, Oakland 


HE teachers throughout the state and 
Te aiiciilite of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation are vitally interested in the Tax Transfer 
Amendment standpoints. First, in 
affording good educational opportunities for all 
of California’s children, regardless of where they 
may reside. Second, because as citizens of Cali- 


from two 


fornia they realize the unfair burden of taxation 


which now rests upon the home-owners and 
farm-owners of this state. 
Opponents to this measure are spreading 


propaganda throughout the state to the effect 
that it is a selfish teachers measure in which 
the teachers are trying to get more money for 
salaries. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 


The State Constitution now requires that all 
State money provided both for elementary 
schools and high schools, which is $30 per child 
in average daily attendance, shall be reserved 
for teachers salaries, together with 60% of all 
county moneys provided for elementary schools 
and high schools. 


The present constitutional requirement there- 
fore sets aside the full $30 provided by the state 
for elementary schools and high schools as a 
salary fund and requires to be added to that 
fund 60% of all moneys actually provided by 
county taxes for both types of schools. 


The actual amount paid to teachers through- 
out the state in salaries, during the school year 
1930-31, amounted to $35,000,000 more than the 
Constitution Neither the present 
constitutional guarantee for salaries nor the pro- 
posed one will have any effect on teachers sal- 
aries except in a very few places in the state 
where the schools are small and the districts in 
extremely poor financial condition. 


guarantees. 


The amount actually reserved for teachers 
salaries under the proposed amendment is 41 
cents per pupil less than the present guarantee. 
In neither case is the amount so reserved for 
salaries large enough to guarantee a minimum 
salary in any school district. 


The salary argument being spread throughout 
the state is pernicious propaganda. As teach- 


ers of California, we have no selfish interest 
whatever in this measure, but we are vitally 


This Amendment Will Be Number Nine on the November ballot. 


[8 } 





Work For the Amendment 


Paut E. Stewart, Vice-President 
California Teachers Association 
Santa Barbara City Superintendent of Schools 


HE proposed Tax Transfer Amendment 
has won a place on the ballot and will be 
voted upon in the election of November 8. 


This measure was first sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau Federation and the Cali- 
fornia Real Estate Association as long ago as 
1929. Within the last year it has won, on its 
merits, the support of eight other state-wide or- 
ganizations, including the State Department of 
Education and the California Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


This measure is deserving of the support of 
all citizens who favor the reduction of real and 
personal property tax. These taxes have become 
excessively heavy and bear too much of the 
total tax burden. Teachers, as property owners 
or renters of real property, will be interested in 
supporting this amendment. 


This measure deserves the support of all citi- 
zens who favor an equalization of taxes and all 
who believe the income for the maintenance of 
schools should be more equally distributed. 


The teachers of California are vitally inter- 
ested in this issue in that it will affect school 
finances. 


T will not be an easy task to win in the 

November election with this measure as there 
is strong opposition to it from a few sources 
which hawe ample money and a permanent or- 
ganization to use in their efforts to defeat it. 


The friends of the measure must give it united 
and whole-hearted support if property taxes are 
to be reduced. With little money to carry on a 
campaign of newspaper and radio publicity it 
is necessary for every friend in each of the ten 
organizations, and _ particularly its friends 
among the school people, to work individually 
and collectively for it. 


I am sure the teachers can be depended upon 
to give the Farm Bureau Federation, the Real 
Estate Association, and the other organizations, 
100% co-operation in support of this measure. 


interested in equal opportunity for all the chil- 
dren of the state and a fair distribution of taxes 
among the citizens of the state. 
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Strangling the Schools 


That Means Strangling the Future 
of America 


From an editorial, Post- Enquirer, Oakland, 
June 10, 1932. 


T this time, when there is genuine need 

for economy in the expenditure of pub- 

lic money, we should at least make sure 
that the proposed economies are also genuine 
before we put them into effect. 

School budgets are being cut down, and there 
are proposals for even more drastic curtailments 
of school funds. 

This movement threatens to impair seriously 
the efficiency of the public schools and the state 
university. Insofar as it does that, it is NOT 
genuine economy, but EXTRAVAGANCE. 


The Hope of America 


It should be strenuously opposed by every- 
body who believes in the American public school 
system, who believes that the real hope of 
America lies in encouraging, not curtailing, edu- 
cation. 


There are signs that the people of America, 
especially all fathers and mothers, are waking 
up to what is going on. 

The general federation of women’s clubs, now 
meeting in Seatfle and representing millions of 
organized American clubwomen, has outlined a 
vigorous program of action “to protect the 


r9y 


American child from the wrong sort of munic- 
ipal, state and federal economies.” 


That is a good beginning for a national move- 
ment to protect the public schools, which this 
nation should now, MORE THAN EVER BE- 
FORE, maintain on a high level of efficiency. 

The trouble with this country is not too much 
education, but too little education. We need 
now, as we never needed before, COMPETENT 
TEACHERS, capable of preparing the young 
people of America for the increasingly complex 
problems that they will be called upon to face. 

Our public schools and universities should be 
the last place for budget trimming. 


F we allow our school system and our state 
I university to become the playthings of poli- 
ticians, dictated to by politicians, it will be a sad 
day for California. 

So far we have succeeded in keeping our 
schools and our state university fairly free from 
political control. We have kept them where they 
belong, in the control of competent educators 
and of persons genuinely interested in the ad- 
vancement of education. 


Schools Are Easy Marks 


That is one reason, undoubtedly, for the pres- 
ent political attack on the schools. There are 
no political jobs at stake, the politicians have 
no friends to protect in the schools; the schools, 
in short, present an easy mark for a kind of 
economy that would be in reality a reckless 
waste of the most precious resource of America 


1 


-the future of its children. 
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The Tax Transfer Amendment 


Roy W. CLoup 


HE people of California at the November 
election will vote upon a school Tax Trans- 


fer Amendment to transfer the county school 
tax from the county taxpayers to the state 
budget. 


In order that a clear understanding of this 
proposal may be had and to offset misleading 
statements of the opponents of this measure, the 
following facts concerning school taxation and 
the amendment are presented: 


1. Present Schools Funds 

The State School Funds have the first claim 
upon monies received by the state. 

The State School Funds (elementary and sec- 
ondary) at present are collected as taxes upon 
the public utilities, such as railroads, power com- 
panies, and _ privately- 
The County School 
Funds, on the other hand, are raised exclusively 


telephone companies 


owned water companies. 


as taxes upon real estate, homes, farms, and 


places of business. 


If all of the county school taxes were placed 
upon the present state sources, common prop- 
erty would be relieved and the burden placed 
upon the public utilities and others contributing 
to the general funds of the state. 

While taxes upon real estate (homes, farms, 
etc.) year, the 
corporation taxes have not been increased a 
single time since the King Tax Bill was passed 
in 1921. 


have been increased year by 


2. The Gist of the Amendment 
The Tax Transfer Amendment shifts approxi- 
$50,000,000 of taxes from the home and 
farm owners of California. 


mately 
It makes the raising 
of that money a state task, as it should be. 

In order to forestall the old political hue and 
cry that “funds are being asked and no sources 
of revenue suggested to provide the funds,” the 
that (1) 


a luxury tax, be provided to secure 


Amendment asks a personal income 
tax and (2) 


the funds. The State will collect the money. 


It re- 
Legislature to 


The Amendment is an enabling act. 
quires the next session of the 
sill. The Amendment 
is an equalization plan. The membership of the 
Legislature precludes the likelihood of any sec- 
tion being unduly favored. 


pass an Apportionment 


The Amendment, contrary to the arguments 
of those who are opposing it, does not ask for 
more funds than are now provided. The coun- 
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ties, for a number of years, have been raising 
more than the constitutional minimums. 


3. Present State and County 
Matching Provisions 


Article IX, Section 6 of the State Constitution 
provides for state and county apportionments 
for elementary and high schools. The Consti- 
tutional mandate is that the state must provide 
at least $30 per unit for every pupil in average 
daily attendance in the elementary and high 
schools. 


The Constitution further provides a manda- 
tory matching feature on the part of the county. 
It directs that the county fund must at least 
equal the $30 per pupil given by the state for 
elementary purposes and that the high school 
fund must at least double the amount given by 
the state. 


The state and county together now must fur- 
nish a minimum of $60 per elementary pupil in 
average daily attendance and $90 per high school 
pupil in average daily attendance. 

The state now pays only 14.9% of the amount 
of money needed for elementary and high school 
purposes. In 1900 the state paid 53%. 

The county pays 21.9%. A very small amount 
(approximately half of 1%) 
the United States government. 


is received from 


This leaves the major portion of educational 
cost of 62.7% to be furnished by the taxpayers 
of the local districts. 


4. Nine State Organizations Sponsor 
the Amendment 


INE organizations, viz., California County 

Auditors Association, California County Sup- 
ervisors Association, California Department of 
Education, California Farm Bureau Federation, 
California Property Owners Division, California 
Real Estate Association, California State Grange, 
California County Tax Equalization Association 
and California Teachers Association have joined 
together in an endeavor to transfer the counties 
portion of the costs of education from the county 
to the state. 


5. The Amendment Removes 
Mandatory Matching 


Accordingly the Tax Transfer Amendment 
asks that the Constitution be the 
following respects: 


amended in 


In addition to the amounts now apportioned, 
by the state, the state shall furnish $40 per ele- 
mentary pupil and $70 per high school pupil in 
average daily attendance and by so doing remove 
the county mandatory matching provision of 








the Constitution; these sums to be apportioned 
on a partially-equalized basis. 


6. How the State School Fund Now 
Partially Equalizes 


The present constitutional provision allowing 
$30 per child from the state and $30 from the 
county for elementary school purposes, or $60 
in all, would be insufficient to maintain small 
schools. 

For instance, in a district of 10 pupils, this 
would give only 10 x $60 or $600. In order that 
all children, no matter what the size of the dis- 
trict, might have a fairly equal educational op- 
portunity with children of larger districts, an 
apportionment law was made which spreads the 
$30 plus $30 on a partially equalized basis. 

In other words, the entire state average daily 
attendance is multiplied by $30. This gives the 
State Common School Fund. The same pro- 
cedure is followed for the County School Fund. 


7. How Apportionments Are Computed 


The Apportionment law specifies that in every 
school district with over 5 pupils in average 
daily attendance there shall be at least one 
teacher-unit of apportionment. 

For each 35 pupils in larger districts, there 
shall be one teacher-unit, and for each fraction 
above 35, or any multiple of 35, there shall be 
one additional teacher-unit allowed. 

For purposes of supervision one additional 
teacher - unit is allowed for each 300 pupils in 
average daily attendance. 

In other words, in a school of 5 to 35 children, 
one teacher-unit is allowed; from 36 to 70, two 
teacher-units; from 71 to 105, three teacher- 
units. For 299 pupils, nine teacher-units are 
allowed, but for 301 the additional unit for sup- 
ervision is allowed, making 10 teacher-units in 
all. This same process is followed for what- 
ever average there may be. 


ll’ making the apportionment, $1400 is allowed 
for each teacher-unit, $700 from the county 
and $700 from the state. In addition to the 
$1400 per teacher-unit, about $6 is apportioned 
per pupil from the state and a like amount by 
the county. 

Thus a school with 10 pupils in average daily 
attendance now receives about $1520 per year. 
In high school districts the apportionment is 
made proportionate to the number of children in 
average daily attendance, $30 being given by the 
state and $60 by the county. 


8. The Counties Now Give More Than Required 


The Constitution at present specifies that all 
of the state money and 60% of the county 
money shall be reserved exclusively for teachers 


salaries. The Tax Transfer Amendment speci- 
fies that 75% of all state monies for elementary 
schools and 70% of the state monies for second- 
ary schools shall be applied exclusively for 
teachers salaries. 
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These totals approximate the amount that are 
reserved under the present law. Most of the 
counties now give more than the minimum re- 
quired by the Constitution. Hence the $40 and 
$70 requirements provide little if any additional 
funds. 


9. The Amendment Does Not Raise 
Additional Funds 


Should the Amendment become effective and 
should there be any additional amount provided 
by the state (over that which is now provided 
by the state and county) it would help to reduce 
the 62% now paid by the districts. It would 
guarantee no more money to the schools than 
is now being guaranteed. 

Neither the members of the Co-ordinating 
Committee nor the school officials who par- 
ticipated in the deliberations, sought additional 
funds for the schools in the proposed change 
in the constitution. 


10. The Present System Will 
Not Be Disorganized 


Should this Amendment become law, it will 
be necessary for the Legislature to pass an act 
to designate the manner in which the funds 
shall be apportioned to the districts. The pres- 
ent plan probably will be followed, giving a 
certain fixed amount on teacher-units; another 
portion of the fund will be used for equaliza- 
tion purposes. 

The school districts of the state will receive 
approximately the same apportionments as now 
received from state and county, the difference 
being that the county will be relieved of the 
taxation to furnish its share of the school sup- 
port. 


11. Two New Sources of Revenue 


The Amendment provides that (1) an income 
tax, and (2) a luxury tax, called a “selective 
sales tax,” may be levied by the Legislature to 
provide the needed funds. By this method the 
counties will be relieved of a large part of their 
school costs. 


12. The Graduated Income Tax Is Just 


The proponents of the Tax Transfer Amend- 
ment believe that a large portion of the needed 
revenues may be secured from the income tax. 
An income tax is levied because of the ability 
of the individual who receives the income to pay 
taxes. It is a form of taxation used by the fed- 
eral government and by a number of the states. 

The ownership of real estate, of a home, a 
farm, or of a small business does not indicate 
ability to pay taxes. In many instances the 





































tax on real estate has become almost prohibi- 
tive of home ownership for men and women of 
modest means. 


13. Home-Ownership Carries Undue Tax Load 


CONSTANT cry has gone forth through- 

out the nation urging people to own their 
homes. Home ownership, because of the shifting 
of taxes from the state to local communities, has 
become an undue burden. Real estate taxes are 
applied because they are easily collected. A 
real estate tax is a regressive tax. In many 
cases it has become confiscatory. 

Special assessment districts have been formed, 
improvement taxes have been added from time 
to time, until the taxes placed upon homes and 
farms often are a confiscatory charge. In many 
cases the taxes exceed rent or income of prop- 
erty. 

The time has come when some change in our 
tax system must be made. The state should not 
continue to shift the tax load to the over-bur- 
dened home-owner, rancher, farmer, and busi- 
ness man. 


14. School Costs Are Moderate 


The schools are not responsible for the heavy 
real estate taxes which are levied. A survey of 
school costs shows that less than one-fourth of 
the money raised from taxes is spent for public 
education’. 

The education of the youth of the land is the 
chief business of its citizens. A worthwhile 
schooling must be given to every child. 

The homes where children are found are 
mostly those of parents who receive small sal- 
aries or wages. If parents of such families are 
to continue to own their dwelling places, a shift 
of the tax load must be made, in order that the 
children may be raised, fed and clothed as they 
should be. 

The framers of the Tax Transfer Amendment 
believe that ability to pay an income tax should 
be made the basis of a portion of school support. 


15. Two Features of the Amendment 
Two features of the Amendment vigorously 
assailed by those opposing the measure are (a) 
the fact that the Amendment provides no tax 
limitation feature, and (b) it continues to allow 
school boards to fix the school budget. 


(a) Tax limitations should not be placed in 


1. Total annual California public 
expenditures is approximately $765,000,000 (local, 


amount of 


county and state) Total annual public school 
costs are about $150,000,000, or about 20%, and 
includes all current expenditures and capital 


outlays. 
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the State Constitution. If any tax limitation is 
to be required, it should be statutory, in order 
that it may be changed whenever a change is 
found necessary. 

If public consciousness of taxation is suffi- 
ciently aroused, the people will convince taxing 
authorities not to overstep themselves in fixing 
rates and levying taxes. 


(b) The second point of opposition is that 
the proposal continues to allow school boards 
to fix school budgets. The opponents contend 
that County Boards of Supervisors should be 
allowed to revise the budgets as they choose 
and should have the power of determining the 
courses of study. This would give to County 
Boards of Supervisors complete financial and edu- 
cational control, a control which belongs exclu- 
sively to the duly constituted school authorities. 


16. Summary 

The features of the Tax Transfer 
ment, then, are: 

1. That the apportionment of at least 37% of 
the school costs for the education of California 
boys and girls shall be borne by the state. 

2. That the state utilize new sources of rev- 
enue with which to replace the county’s man- 
datory school tax. 

3. That ability to pay taxes shall be the 
guiding feature rather than the ownership of 
homes and farms. 

4. That public consciousness shall be the 
guide in limiting taxation. 

5. That the public schools shall be kept 
under educational control. 


Amend- 


* * * 


Research in Business Education presents in an 
interesting and unique way the research prin- 
ciples and procedures that are most essential 
in scientific investigations of problems of com- 
mercial education. 

Many opportunities for useful research are 
pointed out and proper types of research pro- 
cedure indicated. A very valuable feature of the 
book consists of carefully prepared briefs of 


77 masters theses on different phases of com- 
mercial education. 
These briefs are not only valuable in them- 


selves, but they acquaint prospective investiga- 
tors of what has already been done in this field 
The closing chapter contains an 
bibliography on research in both 
business education. 

The authors are Benjamin R. Haynes, assistant 
professor of commerce and education, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and Jessie Graham, 
assistant professor of commerce, San Jose State 
Teachers College, The introduction 
was written by Lester B. Rogers, dean of the 
school of education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The publisher is C. C. Crawford, Univer- 
sity of Southern California; price $2.00. 


extensive 
general and 


San Jose. 
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An old-time California school house, at Bodie, in Mono county 


American Education 


Week 1932 
November 7-13 


General Theme: The Schools and the Nation’s 
Founders. 


The 200th anniversary of George Washington's 
birth is being celebrated this year. It ts an appro- 
priate time to show how our schools have kept 
alive the aspirations for human liberty, and have 
made possible through enlightened citizenship a 
realization of the ideals of our nation’s founders. 


Monday, November 7—The Homes of the Pio- 
neers. Picture the pioneer home with its meager 
but appreciated educational opportunities. Show 
how educational advance changed the American 
home into a more healthful, more comfortable, 
and more efficient place in which to live. Ex- 
plain how the schools have contributed to the 
higher regard for children and have enriched 
the joy of living in the modern home, 


Tuesday, November 8—The Schools of the Pio- 
neers. Describe the pioneer school buildings, 
curriculums, methods of instruction. Urge each 
community to pay tribute to its early educa- 
tional leaders. Describe the work of Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard. Picture the schools 
as the flowering of a great American ideal born 
in the hopes of our pioneers for a new day for 
mankind in a new world. 


Wednesday, November 9—Two Centuries of 
Progress in New World Schools. Describe the 
evolution of buildings and curriculums. Point 
cut the increased training of teachers, the 
growth of professional spirit manifested in local, 
state and national associations. Show how im- 
portant it is in the present economic crisis to 
hold the gains our schools have made if we hope 
to maintain the ideals of personal character, 
political government and spiritual and material 
progress which it was the ambition of our fore- 
tathers to achieve. 


Thursday, November 10—The Schools and 
Equality of Opportunity. Discuss educations as 
a means of securing for every child a fair start 


in life. Show how the meager educational op- 
portunities of the pioneer schools were offered 
equally to all and how from the slow but sure 
concentration of wealth, great discrimination in 
educational opportunity has resulted. Explain 
how states are trying to follow the principle 
of taxing wealth where it is and educating the 
chHdren where they are. Discuss the ideals of 
equal opportunity held by Thomas Jefferson and 
other pioneers. 


Friday, November 11—The Schools and Amer- 
ican Ideals. Show how the schools have unified 
our nation, kept alive an Americanism of domes- 
tic aspiration and human brotherhood. Describe 
the ideals of George Washington and show how 
the schools have helped them continue to live 
in our nation. 


Saturday, November 12—The Schools and Pro- 
gressive Living. Show the increasing tendency 
for education to continue throughout life. Dis- 
cuss the effect on character of this desire for 
continued growth. Urge a special study of the 
biographies of Benjamin Franklin and other 
pioneers. Place the emphasis upon adult educa- 
tion, showing how more complete use of present 
school facilities may contribute greatly to the 
enrichment of human life. 


Sunday, November 13—The Schools and the 
Things of the Spirit. Pay tribute to the Amer- 
ican pioneers of the spiritual kingdom. Urge 
communities to memorialize the early day relig- 
ious leaders who left the most profound influ- 
ence upon ideals and conduct. Let churches pay 
tribute to their early missionaries, circuit riders, 
and other celebrated pioneer preachers. Show 
how the schools help the churches lay founda- 
tions for good character. 


* * 


San Benito County is the first of the Central 
Coast section counties to become 100% in C. T. A. 
enrollment for 1932, according to Edna A. James, 
secretary to T. S. MacQuiddy of Watsonville, 





A June issue of the Vallejo Evening News 
carried a strong editorial in support of the 
Vallejo public schools and declared that they 
were among the best managed in the state of 
California. A high tribute was paid to the effi- 
cient services of the city superintendent, Elmer 
L. Cave. After 12 years of “Cave Management,” 
declares the paper, a remarkably successful 


showing is presented to the taxpayers. 

















































































Our New Spirit 


HONORABLE VIERLING KERSEY 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Sacramento 


HE beginning of the school year, like the 
ee of the day, finds us with energy. 
vigor and enthusiasm. A bright outlook is oyrs 
at this time though as days and as school years 
grow older that outlook sometimes changes. 

As we begin this new school year we are in 
need of all the optimism, strength, professional 
solidarity fellowship gather and 


and we can 


maintain. 

During this school year, 1932-33, we will not 
feel the presence of gaps between ourselves and 
fellow workers. Common levels of mutual help- 





Vierling Kersey. 


fulness will characterize our loyal professional 
expressions regardless of position. 

If, in recent years the profession has been 
strong and has done much to attract us to its 
service, now that the profession has been called 
to meet the reduced richness of the times we 
must maintain our strength and exert every 
effort to reinstate in the minds of citizens, tax- 
payers, parents and pupils the proper confidence 
our service indicates we deserve. 

This is a greeting of fellowship and friend- 
ship from co-workers in the State Department 
of Education. 
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Board of Directors 
Meeting of July 23, 1932 


OARD of Directors, California Teachers 
Association, met at headquarters, 155 San- 
some Street, San Francisco, Saturday, July 23, 
1932, at 9:30 a. m., with the following members 
present, President Willard E. Givens presiding: 
Walter L. Bachrodt, George C. Bush, Ed. I. 
Cook, Clarence W. Edwards, Roy Good, John 
A. Sexson. 
A telegram from Director Stewart informed 


the Board that he would not be able to be pres- 
ent. Mr. Bird was also absent. 


The minutes of the previous meeting as sub- 
mitted by mail were approved. 

A report on placement was received 
general discussion of placement followed. 

The financial statement was presented 
after discussion was ordered filed. 


and a 
and 


A letter from a San Diego teacher concerning 
omission of grade designations from text-books 
was read. The Secretary was directed to send a 
copy of it to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction with the request of the Board of 
Directors that the idea be favorably considered 
by the State Board of Education. 

The report of Glenn Willaman, secretary of 
the Tax Co-ordinating Committee, showing the 
number of signatures secured for the proposed 
tax transfer amendment was read and discussion 
was had. 

On motion, the Secretary was instructed to 
arrange a conference with Mr. Willaman in Los 
Angeles on August 7 at 9:30 a. m. A committee 
consisting of Messrs. Givens, Bachrodt, Bush, 
Stewart, Sexson and Cloud, was appointed to 
attend this conference. 

On motion of Mr. Bachrodt, seconded by Mr. 
Sexson, the Secretary was instructed to request 
F. L. Thurston, executive secretary, Southern 
Section, California Teachers Association, and 
Frank A. Henderson, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Financing Public Education, to represent 
California Teachers Association at the meeting 
of the Tax Co-ordinating Committee to be held 
in the U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, on July 26 
and 27. The Secretary was instructed to request 
these representatives not to bind California 
Teachers Association to any program of pro- 
cedure but to report full information concerning 
the proceedings before the Directors would 
decide upon what further action should be taken 
in endeavoring to pass the amendment. 


IDS for printing Sierra Educational News 
were considered. On motion of Mr. Bach- 
rodt, seconded by Mr. Bush, the bid of Crandall 
Brothers was accepted. Upon motion of Mr. Sex- 
son, seconded by Mr. Bachrodt, the Secretary 
was instructed to let the contract to Bonestell 
Company for furnishing paper for printing the 
Sierra Educational News for the coming year. 
The matter of salaries of staff members of 
California Teachers Association was discussed. 








On motion it was ordered that a reduction of 6% 
be made in salaries. The motion was carried. 
A request from A. R. Clifton for suggestions 
for the Superintendents Association program 
and the California Teachers Association par- 
ticipation therein was considered. The Secretary 
was instructed to request Mr. Clifton to give 
consideration to the Tax Tranfer Amendment, 
proposed legislation and units of administration. 


HE time of the next meeting of the Board 
was fixed for October 8 and 9, at the place 
where the State Superintendent shall call the 
Superintendents Convention, 
No further business appearing the meeting 
was adjourned. 
Roy W. Croup 
State Executive Secretary 
WILLARD E. GIVENS 
President 
* - * 


To Parents and Teachers 


Mrs. Hucu Braprorp, President 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


ORE than 26 million children are enrolled 
M in the public schools of America this fall. 
Thousands of other children are unable to 
continue in school for various reasons. Some 
are obliged to go to work to earn a living; some 
are without proper food and clothing to go to 
school; some children have no schools to attend, 
because they are closed for lack of funds. 
Schools are operating under great difficulties 
this year. Education budgets have been slashed. 
Teachers salaries have been reduced. In some 
communities, last year’s salaries are still unpaid. 
Whole-hearted support of schools is needed 
now as never before to safeguard the future of 
our children. 


More than 20,000 parent-teacher associations 
in the United States are concentrating their 
united efforts this year on keeping children in 
school in spite of adverse business conditions. 

In September this army of nearly 1,500,000 par- 
ents and teachers be- 
gins intensive work to 
insure normal educa- 
tional opportunities to 
children living under 
abnormal economic 
stress. 





Progressive Edueation Association, 716 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C., is making a na- 
tion-wide appeal for united support and assis- 
tance from the educational profession. 

The executive secretary of this important 
liberal movement is Frederick L. Redefer. Ann 
Shumaker is editor of Progressive Education. 
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School Law Items 


ALFRED E. LENtTz 
C. T. A. Legal Advisor, Sacramento 


MMEDIATELY after the close of the 
I schools for the summer vacation period and 
continuing during the vacation period a number 
of questions arose involving a determination of 
the protection afforded certificated employees of 
school districts by the law. The nature of these 
questions and the law applicable thereto are set 
forth below under appropriate headings. 


Salary Reductions 


1. The salary of a probationary employee of 
a school for an ensuing school year cannot be 
reduced after May 15 of the then current school 
year unless on or before that date the governing 
board of the school district concerned notified 
the probationary employees of the district that 
their salaries for the next ensuing school year 
would be subject to a reduction. 

In the case of permanent employees their 
salaries for an ensuing school year could be re- 
duced at any time up to and including June 30 
of the then current school year. 

The basis for the foregoing statement is, in 
the case of probationary employees, that unless 
such employees are notified of their dismissal on 
or before May 15 they are, under School Code 
section 5.681, automatically re-employed for the 
ensuing school year at the same salary as there- 
tofore received. In the case of permanent teach- 
ers, however, there is no date fixed by law upon 
which their employment for the next ensuing 
school year becomes effective, since the employ- 
ment is continuous but, because July 1 marks 
the beginning of a school year under Schooi 
Code section 3.20, it is logical to assume that on 
that date the conditions of employment for the 
school year are fixed. 


2. Where a permanent employee of a district 
has been assigned to part time service in lieu of 
full time service (a statement of the law pertain- 
ing thereto being presented below) it is within 
the power of the governing board of the employ- 
ing district to reduce the salary of the employee 
proportionately. School Code section 5.731 
gives the governing board of a school district 
the power to fix the salaries of its employees 
and the Appellate Court of California in Fidler 
v. Board of Trustees (112 Cal. App. 296) has 
stated that salaries of employees may be fixed 
with respect to their duties. 


3. Neither substitute nor temporary teach- 
ers, according to opinion No. 8039 of the Attor- 
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ney General, are entitled to pay for holidays. 


This opinion so far as it relates to substitute 
teachers merely emphasizes the fact that most 
substitute and all temporary teachers are, under 
School Code sections 5.520 and 5.521, employed 
on a day to day basis and cannot be paid for 
days upon which they render no service to the 
employing district. 

However, the Attorney General overlooks the 
fact that teachers employed to teach in emer- 
gency or temporary schools or classes are, while 
classified as substitute teachers, not employed 
on a day to day basis and for that reason his 


opinion is not applicable as to them. 


Assignment of Duties 


1. There is apparently no reason to doubt 


that the governing board of a school district 
has the right, in the sound exercise of its dis- 
cretion, to assign such duties to teachers as may 
be necessary under School Code section 5.530. 
This section, indeed, appears to be so broad in 
the authority as to give the governing boards 
of school districts the power to reassign a per- 
manent teacher who has been employed on a 
full time basis or a part time basis, and by so 
doing, to reduce the salary of the employee pro- 


portionately. 


Dismissal 

1. The question of what constitutes a par- 
ticular kind of service within the meaning of 
School Code sections 5.710-5.713, which provide 
for the honorable dismissal of permanent teach- 
ers whenever it becomes necessary to dismiss 
them because of the discontinuance of a par- 
ticular kind of service in the district, has long 
vexed those who have had to interpret those 
sections. Generally speaking the phrase “a kind 
of service” may be interpreted as meaning any 
particular subject taught in the schools of a dis- 
trict, any special classes, or any particular serv- 
ice, such as supervision, given to the schools of 
the district by the governing board thereof, 
none of which is required by law to be taught, 
maintained or given. 

Thus, if a district maintains a special class 
for the instruction of mentally defective children 
and the class is discontinued, a permanent 
teacher employed to instruct the class may be 


dismissed. Or if a high school district maintains 





a course in printing, a permanent teacher em- 


ployed as the instructor of the class may be 
dismissed upon the discontinuance of the course. 
Che example just 
No. 8140 of the 

] 


the governing board of 


cited is based upon opinion 


Attorney General. So, also, if 


a district abolishes all 
district, all 


supervision within the permanent 











News 


employees employed as supervisors may be dis- 
missed. 


2. <A probationary teacher who is dismissed 
because of the discontinuance of a kind of serv- 
ice has, according to Attorney General’s opinion 
No. 8090, the same right to re-employment if 
the service is re-established within a year after 
its discontinuance as has a permanent teacher 
by reason of the provisions of School Code sec- 
tions 5.710-5.713. 


3. The time and manner of giving notices 
of dismissal to probationary teachers is now 
fairly well determined. The Attorney General 
in his opinion No. 8090 has held that a notice 
of dismissal cannot be given a_ probationary 
teacher after May 15, under School Code sec- 
tion 5.681, even though May 15 may fall upon 
a Sunday or holiday. 


4. The decision of the Appellate Court in 
Volandri v. Taylor (69 C. A. D. 1210) holds 
that the manner of serving the notice of dis- 
missal set forth in School Code section 5.681, 
which is either personal service on the teacher 
by the clerk of the district or the sending of 
the notice to the teacher by registered mail, 
is not mandatory. Further, if a teacher re- 
ceives such notice on or before May 15 it is 
immaterial whether it was sent by registered 
or unregistered Nor, according to the 
for the notice to be 
couched in any particular form of language. If 


mail. 
decision, is it necessary 
the words used are reasonably susceptible of 
being construed as a dismissal, the requirements 
of the law have been met. 


* * * 


Art teachers, principals and superintendents 
will be Fall leathercraft 
catalog being published by the Western Manu- 
facturing Company. A this 32-page 
book, fully illustrated, may be obtained by writ- 
ing to W. C. Storek, Jr., 149 Ninth Street, San 
Francisco. 


interested in a new 


copy of 


a ae 


Among the California honorary members of 
the School Garden Association of America are 

Alexander J. Mueller, director, Pedro; 
James Rolph, Jr., Julian 
chief, agricultural education; Dudley 
director, department of agriculture, 
Sacramento; Rey W. Cloud and Joseph M. Gwinn, 
San Francisco; Honorable John Porter, mayor; 
Dr. Susan Dorsey, former school superintendent; 


San 
Honorable governor; 
McPhee, 


Moulton, 


Mrs. Leonard B. Slosson, president, garden club 
federation, Los Angeles; Fred L. Griffin, director, 
teacher training, Davis; George W. Graves, head 
of department of agriculture, Walter 
Humes, president, garden club, San Pedro; Wil- 
lard E. Givens, superintendent of Oak- 
land. 


Fresno; 


schools, 








A dramatic episode in California history 

the duel between David C. Broderick 
and Judge David A. Terry, September 
13, 1859, on the shore of Lake Merced 


San Mateo County. 


California Teacher Tenure 


Report of Tenure Committee at the State Coun- 
cil Meeting, San Francisco, April 9, 1932 


| O Members of the State Council: 


For the past four months the Tenure commit- 
tee has been conducting a program of investiga- 
tion dealing with the subject of teacher tenure. 
This investigation has been promoted along the 
line outlined in the December report of the 
Tenure committee and has been conducted in a 
manner that would give individual teachers, 
teachers organizations, administrators, and trus- 
tees an opportunity to express their views on 
the subject of tenure and the operation of the 
present tenure law. 


Time and space will not permit a detailed re- 
port of all the information which has come to 
the attention of the committee. However, in 
order that the Council may know the general 
attitude as expressed by the different groups 
throughout the state, we submit herewith a 
resume of the reports which were filed with the 
committee previous to its meeting in Oakland on 
March 19, and upon which the members of our 
committee base their recommendations. 


Trustees Questionnaire 


office of the California 
Teachers Association, Southern Section, under 
the direction of the chairman of the Tenure 
committee, mailed the following questionnaire 
to 120 of the largest school districts in South- 
ern California. Forty-six replies were received 
with results as noted below: 


On February 15 the 


I. Does your Board of Trustees believe in the 
principle of teacher tenure? By tenure we mean 
continuity of position so long as the teacher 
renders efficient and satisfactory service in the 
school. 


Yes, 26 No, 12 


II. Do you feel the present teacher tenure 
law has been beneficial to the public schools of 
California by requiring the following: 

1. A more careful selection of teachers at 
initial election? 

Yes, 11 No, 29 No 


No answer, 8 


answer, 6 
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2. A better 
the probationary period? 


program of supervision during 


Yes, 13 No, 24 No answer, 9 


3. Higher standards of achievement at the 


close of the three year probationary period when 

permanent classification is a matter of 

sideration? 
Yes, 17 


con- 


No, 20 No answer, 7 Doubtful, 2 


4. A higher standard of professional improve- 
ment on the part of the teaching staff? 


Yes, 8 No, 27 No answer, 9 Doubtful, 2 
Ill. Is your Board of Trustees satisfied with 


the operation of the present teacher tenure law 
in your district? 


Yes, 4 No, 39 No answer, 3 
IV. If you have answered the previous ques- 
tion in the negative will you check the items 
below which most nearly represent the wishes 


of your Board of Trustees. 


1. Teachers contracts should be 
renewal at certain regular 


Checked, 35 No 
the 


subject to 
intervals. 

answer, 7 
(4 answered the 
positive.) 


previous question in 


teacher 
(check 


2. In the 
the right of appeal 
your preference). 


dismissal of a permanent 
to the civil courts 


a. Should be continued on the basis of the 
present law which allows the appeal to be on 
both legal procedure and fact. (The courts can 
reopen the case on a fact finding basis.) 

Checked, 2 No answer, 44 

b. Should be allowed only on the basis of 

legal procedure. (The trustees decision is final 


if they have followed the law in holding their 

hearing of the case.) 
Checked, 16 

ec. Should be refused altogether. 

Checked, 14 


No answer, 29 


No answer, 32 


V. A few districts have adopted a 
refusing to give any probationary teacher 
manent status by failing to elect the teacher 
for the fourth consecutive Please check 
which policy is followed by your Board of Trus- 
tees, 


policy of 
per- 


year. 


1. Give permanent classification to efficient 


teachers, 


Checked, 26 No answer, 20 
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2 Refuse permanent classification to all 
teachers. 
Checked, 13 No answer, 33 
If the second is the policy of your Board 
of Trustees, please indicate what year this 
policy went into effect 


3; 1931, 3; 1932, 4 


VI. How many teachers in your district have 
been dismissed at the end of three years of 
service who would have been retained had it 
not been for the tenure law? Indicate the num- 
ber by years. 

1928, 9 1930, 24 

No answer, 28 No answer, 25 
1929, 9 1931, 39 

No answer, 28 No answer, 20 


VII. What is the total number of teachers 


who have been dismissed during: 
1928, 43 1930, 49 


No answer, 27 No answer, 25 
1929, 40 1931, 64 
No answer, 25 No answer, 19 


Claremont College Study on Teacher Tenure 


In the spring of 1931 under the direction of 
Claremont College, studies were made on the 


teacher and 
the California 


ten by 


subject of tenure the operation of 
Quoting from a thesis writ- 
Hunter, find the fol- 


statistics compiled from a questionnaire 


law. 


Florence Leigh we 


lowing 


sent to 1400 classroom teachers: 

“1. Would you (a) retain the present law, 
(b) repeal it, (c) amend it. (Chapter 4, page 45.) 
No. Replies Rural 344 Urban 1056 Total 1400 
(a) Retain 17% 27% 349 25% 
(b) Repeal 36% 6% 183 3% 
(c) Amend 10% 58% 750 54% 

No answer T% 9% 118 8%’ 

Table shows 67% favor some change in the 
law. 

‘2. To what authority should the case be 


referred in case of contested dismissal. (Chapter 


4, page 37.) 
No. Replies Rural 344 Urban 1056 Ttl. 1400 
(a) Civil Court 15% 27% 24% 
(b) County Board 54% 29% 35% 
(c) State Board 24% 28% 27% 
(d) Other Authority 3% 1% 1% 
No answer 1% 12% 10%” 
Table shows 66% favor an appeal to some 


authority other than the civil courts, 


Joint Recommendation of Teachers, Adminis- 
trators, and Trustees of Southern California 
On the 


held at the Hote 


direction of the C 


March 15, a meeting 
Angeles, 


was 
the 
Association, 


evening of 
1 
l 


Clark, Los under 


alifornia Teachers 


Southern Section, for the purpose of discussing 
the problems of tenure. In attendance at this 
meeting were approximately 85 people repre- 


senting teacher organizations, 


superintendents, 


and boards of trustees from 23 of the largest 
school districts of Southern California, extend- 
ing from Santa Barbara on the north to San 
Diego on the south, 


Frampton, president of the Associa- 
School Trustees of 


the 


George R. 
tion of 
made 4 lear to 


Southern 
that the 


California, 


trustees were 


froup 
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organizing to correct the evils of the tenure 
law. It was his feeling, however, that the law 
should be revised under the direction of teach- 


ers and that it was the wish of the trustees to 


co-operate in this endeavor. 

full and frank discussion of the 
tenure, it was moved, seconded and 
unanimously carried that the consensus of opin- 
ion of all persons present that the 
words “and fact’? should be stricken from 
present tenure law. 


After a 
tion of 


ques- 


two 
the 


was 


Recommendations From the Superintendents of 
the Bay Section 


On March 18, a meeting was held in Oakland 


under the chairmanship of a member of the 
tenure committee. In attendance at this meet- 
ing were superintendents from nine cities sur- 


rounding the bay, as well as the county super- 
intendents of Alameda, Santa Clara and Marin 
counties. The attitude of this group of admin- 
istrators is expressed in the following endorse- 
ments: 


1. Unanimous endorsement of the principle of 
tenure as defined in the above questionnaire. 

2. In answer to the question as to whether or 
not the present teacher tenure law has 
beneficial to the schools of California by requir- 
ing the following: 

a. A more careful selection of teachers at the 
initial election. All voted “No.” 


been 


b. Better program of supervision during the 
probationary period. Six voted “Yes” and six 
voted “No.” 

ec. Higher standards of achievement at the 


close of the three year probationary period when 
permanent classification is a matter of consider- 
ation. EFMeven voted “Yes” and one voted “No.” 

d. A higher standard of professional improve- 
ment on the part of the teaching staff. All voted 
“No,” 


e. Is your Board of Education or Board otf 
Trustees satisfied with the operation of the 
present teacher tenure law in your district? 


Eleven “No” and one voted “Not Wholly.” 
3. In the dismissal of a 
the right of appeal to civil 


allowed only on basis of law. 


voted 
3 permanent teacher 


courts should be 


4. In answer to the question as to whether 
trustees give permanent classification to teach- 
ers at the end of the probationary period nine 


city superintendents voted in the affirmative and 


three county superintendents voted in the nega- 
tive. 
Eleven of the twelve superintendents from 


their experiences in their respective departments 
during the past few years state: 


“I. That the present tenure law does 
to protect the incompetent, indifferent, or 
teacher, and further that it the 
petent ones. 

“II. That the present tenure law is 
principle. 

“Ill. That 
antagonism 
craft. 

a i, fully cognizant of the rapid 
spread of this antagonistic spirit and the hard- 


operate 
passee 
injures com- 


wrong in 


this 
toward 


law has directly resulted in 


teachers aS a group, or a 


Being 
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ships it is working upon excellent teachers, it 
is our opinion that ‘teachers, as a group, or 
craft, have paid too dear for tenure, and that 
they will continue to do so in increasing amount 
until the present law is either amended to suit 
Boards of Education, and Trustees, or is wiped 
off the statutes in its entirety’.” 


Recommendation of Superintendents and High 
School Principals Association of 
Ventura County 


On February 29, the chairman of the State 
Tenure committee received a communication 
from the president of the Superintendents and 
High School Principals Association of Ventura 
County in which is set forth the attitudes of 
this association regarding the operation of the 
present tenure law. Quoting from this letter, 
we read: 


“As president of the Ventura County Asso- 
ciation, I wish to say that the present tenure 
law has been studied and under discussion by 
our organization for more than a year. The re- 
sult of our study was the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution at our meeting on the 24th in- 
stant: 


‘Resolved that this Association is opposed to 
the permanent tenure of teachers and believes 
the present tenure law should be repealed.’ 


It is the opinion of the members of our asso- 
ciation that the present tenure law is a failure 
both from the point of view of the school and 
the teachers and does not operate for the best 
interests of education. In Ventura County, 
Boards of Education and Trustees of schools 
having more than 850 A. D. A. have made regu- 
lations that no teacher be kept more than three 
years. This results in many excellent teachers 
being dropped which is a detriment to the 
teacher and the school. The Board of Educa- 
tion at Ventura has announced that twenty-nine 
teachers will be dropped from the system at the 
end of the present school year. I am told that 
some of the teachers are the best in the faculty.’ 
Some of the reasons for the adoption of the 
above resolution as expressed at our meetings 
are as follows: 


‘Many good teachers are now losing their 
positions at the end of their third year and are 
compelled to seek new positions. Boards in the 
smaller districts do not want to be responsible 
for fastening a teacher on their community for 
the rest of her life. Boards in the larger dis- 
tricts look to the principals and superintendents 
for recommendations in regard to reappoint- 
ments, and conscientious principals and super- 
intendents do not feel justified in assuming so 
serious a responsibility as recommending even a 
good teacher as a fixture in the community for 
the rest of her life.’ 


‘It is the observation of those in a position to 
note the effects of permanency on different 
teachers that there is a let-down in energy, 
enthusiasm and other worthwhile qualities in 
many teachers after they become permanent.’ 


‘There is a growing feeling that those teach- 
ers who are back of permanent tenure are will- 
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ing to place their personal interests above the 
welfare of the children for whom the schools 
are established and of parents who support the 
schools.’ 

‘This loss of confidence in the teaching body 
can easily become far more serious than the loss 
of permanent tenure rights.’ ” 


Recommendations From the Tenure Committee 
of the Bay Section 


From the report of the Tenure committee of 
the Bay Section meeting held in San Francisco 
on March 12 we find the following recommenda- 
tions: 


1. Unanimous decision in favor of three years 
probation in larger districts and five years in 
smaller districts, the division point being 850 
Be 

2. On the question of appeal to courts the 
committee recommended by a vote of seven to 
two that appeal be on the basis provided in the 
present law, namely, both on matters of legal 
procedure and matters of fact. 

The committee developed the following prop- 
ositions which merit consideration: 

“1. That teachers associations and the teach- 
ers generally in the defense of the profession 
should strive to educate all to the idea that the 
incompetent teacher is one of the greatest 
dangers that confronts the teaching profession 
and that supporting him in his position will re- 
sult in general loss of prestige. 

2. That the dismissal of incompetent teachers 
be made more easily possible than it is under 
the present law; that persistent insubordination 
be made a cause for dismissal; that the number 
of copies of the hearing furnished the defendant 
be reduced from eight to three; and that definite 
standards of incompetency be set up. 

3. That in the dismissal of a probationary 
teacher personal service of notice be made 
adequate. 

4. That charges against teachers be defined 
so that Boards will have power of reprimands, 
fines, suspensions without pay, and dismissals 
(with right of appeal); and that gradations of 
punishment be established, the Board being final 
authority in all cases except dismissal.” 


Recommendations From the Tenure Committee 
of San Diego 


The local teachers Tenure committee from San 
Diego submits the following: 


“1. That we reaffirm our belief in the neces- 
sity of tenure if teaching is to become or remain 
a profession. 

2. That while tenure may save a few ineffi- 
cient teachers from dismissal, tenure reacts fav- 
orably upon the child, on the whole, because the 
teacher is relieved from a sense of fear and 
insecurity. 

3. That while we believe 99% of teachers 
having tenure serve the children more conscien- 
tiously and faithfully than would be possible 
without tenure, we urge every efficient teacher 
to continue to uphold the highest standards of 
teaching and of professional attitude and to 
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lend their co-operation in the removal of the 


few inefficient teachers. 


4. That administrators be urged to set up 
better machinery for judging the inefficiency of 
the probationary teacher to the end that no 
teacher who is apt to become inefficient shall be 
given permanent status. 


5. That we urge the California Teachers 
Association, Southern Section, and the California 
Teachers Association to make every effort to 
solve the problem of an adequate retirement 
system for teachers, at a reasonable age (65 
years being too old) since retirement and tenure 
are companion problems of the aged teacher. 

6. That we urge the Research Department of 
the California Teachers Association to make a 
study of our new tenure law: 

a. What are the criticisms of the law? 

b. Are these criticisms founded on fact? 

c. How can these defects be obviated?” 


Recommendations From Junior College and 
High School Faculty of Riverside 


At a meeting held March 17 the junior college 
and high school faculties of Riverside voted to 
amend the present tenure law by striking out 
section 5.404 which reads as follows: 


“Nothing in this part shall be construed in 
such manner as to deprive any person of his 
rights and remedies in a court of competent 
jurisdiction on a question of law and fact.” 


Policies of Boards of Trustees 


Information coming to the committee as well 
as that contained in the public press indicates 
that trustees are organizing throughout the 
State to amend or repeal the tenure law. Active 


organizations are being perfected in Southern 
California, San Joaquin Valley, and the Bay 
region. Already, trustees in several of the 


larger districts of the state have passed resolu- 
tions indicating that in the future they will re- 
fuse to give any teacher permanent standing at 
the end of the probationary period. To acquaint 
the Council with the attitude of trustees we 
quote from a letter over the signature of the 
Board of Trustees of Whittier union high school 


which was sent to all the high schools of the 
State and the elementary districts of Los An- 
geles County: 

“Whereas, the selection of teachers has be- 


come a serious problem due to the provisions of 


the teacher tenure law, and 


Whereas, the Whittier union high school Dis- 
trict Board of Trustees believes that said law 
should be amended or repealed, and 

Whereas, it might be beneficial to the teach- 


ers, trustees, and schools themselves for Boards 


of Trustees to take some concerted action 
against the provisions of the teacher tenure 
law, 


Therefore, be it resolved, that the Board of 


Trustees of Whittier union high school district 
will not renew any contracts of teachers or 


certified employees for the year 1932-1933 which 
would give permanent tenure to 
employee so elected.” 


the teacher or 
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Interpretations and Recommendations of 
the Tenure Committee 


The Tenure committee met in Oakland on Sat- 
urday, March 19, and gave careful consideration 
to all the foregoing material. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion of the committee that the 
California Teachers Association is confronted 
with the following problems in relation to the 
present teacher tenure law: 

1. That there are indications on every hand 
of a growing dissatisfaction with the operation 
of the present tenure law. It is the feeling of 
the committee that these objections are due 
very largely to the fact that many of the trus- 
tees throughout the state are opposed to the 
appeal to the civil courts and for this reason are 
passing regulations making it impossible for 
efficient teachers to receive permanent classifica- 
tion, 

2. Information presented to the committee 
indicates there is a growing desire among the 
teaching group for some type of professional 
committee which will work with administrators 
and trustees for the protection of the rights of 
the efficient teacher and which will aid in the 
elimination of the inefficient teacher from the 
teaching profession. 

3. Evidence indicates that with one exception 
all groups which have submitted reports to the 
committee favor some modification of the law 
as it relates to section 5.404. 

4. Unless the California Teachers Association 
uses its influence to bring about a modification 
of the present law, as it operates in the larger 
districts, so as to be more in keeping with the 
wishes of Boards of Education and Boards of 
Trustees, there are indications that an attempt 
will be made to repeal the law altogether. 


With these facts in mind your committee de- 
sires to make the following recommendations: 


First: The committee unanimously reaffirms 
its belief in the principle of tenure, meaning 
by tenure continuity of position so long as the 
teacher renders efficient and satisfactory. service 
in the school. 


Second: Should the Council see fit to accept 
the recommendations of the committee, we unan- 
imously recommend that the information em- 
bodied in this report be passed back to the sev- 
eral teachers organizations of the state for their 
consideration. 


Third: We recommend by a vote of nine to 
two that the present law be changed by strik- 
ing out the last two words “and fact” 
section 5.404. 


Fourth: We unanimously recommend that the 
State Council request the teachers of the vari- 
ous administrative units of the state to set up 
themselves, voluntary extra-legal committees 
who shall pioneer in the field of adjusting pro- 
fessional inequalities within that unit, pertain- 
ing particularly to inefficiencies and ethical vio- 
lations among teachers; also, that the Council 
further request the co-operation of Boards of 
Trustees in this matter as a part of its program 
to adjust the tenure situation. 


Fifth: 
Council 


from 


We unanimously recommend that the 
Committee on Ethics and Professional 








Growth be asked to draw up four or five plans 
by which this professional committee could act, 
and to submit these plans to the trustees and 
teacher organizations. 


Sixth: We unanimously recommend that in 
the future the State Tenure committee include 
at least one representative from the tenure com- 
mittees of the several sections of the California 
Teachers Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ray Adkinson, County Superintendent 

Anna D. Clark, Teacher 

R. W. Everett, Teacher 

Cc. L. Geer, District Superintendent 

W. E. Givens, City Superintendent 

Floyd J. Highfill, Teacher 

Florance Koontz, Assistant County 
Superintendent 

Edna Maguire, Teacher 

Gladys E. Moorhead, Teacher 

Grace G. Robinson, Teacher 

Josephine R. Smith, Teacher 

Mabelle Wilson, Teacher 

K. L. Stockton, Principal 


Chairman 


In making this report the committee also in- 
cluded two communications, one from the Teach- 
ers Association of San Mateo County and the 
other from the Executive Committee of the San 
Diego County Teachers Association. They were 
approved by the State Committee to be in- 
cluded in our report to the State Council.—kK. L. 
Stockton. 


E, the Executive Committee of the San 
Diego County Teachers Association, em- 
phatically approve of the principle of tenure. 
We would approve a tenure law which will give 
protection to every efficient teacher regardless 
of the average daily attendance of the school 
system, but which will eliminate all technicali- 
ties that shield the inefficient teacher. 
We heartily endorse a system which will pro- 
vide for improvement of the teacher in service. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mary H. Young, President 

Emily Kelly, Corresponding Secretary 
Ruth C. Shaw 

Isabella H. Hilditch 

J. R. Tenney 

G. D. Judy 

P. E. Killion 

Marie G. Bradley 

Zell Bell 






An old-time Spanish-Californian carreta, 


drawn by oxen 
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Resolutions 


HEREAS, the Boards of Education in Whit- 
tier, Fullerton, and Ventura have resolved 
not to re-employ hereafter any teacher who 
might thereby obtain tenure, and have circular- 
ized other boards throughout the state in an 
evident attempt to instigate similar action else- 
where, and 
Whereas, tenure is a matter that vitally con- 
cerns the teaching profession and affects the 
welfare of the children in the public schools, 
therefore be it resolved: 


1. That we the teachers of San Mateo County 
deprecate as unfair and unjust the methods 
used by the Boards of Education in Whittier. 
Fullerton, and Ventura, in virtually nullifying 
the tenure law. 


2. That we the teachers of San Mateo County 
consider an effective tenure law a vital neces- 
sity, but will favor any change in the present 
law that will be fair both to the teachers and 
to the Boards of Trustees as the public’s repre- 
sentatives charged with the general direction of 
the schools. 


3. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the C. T. A. Tenure Committee and to the other 
County Teachers Associations throughout the 
state. 

O. H. Olson, President, San Mateo County 
Teachers Association, Burlingame 
April 9, 1932 


Continuation Education Association 
of California 


HIRD annual meeting of the Continuation 

Education Association of California was held 
on July 1, in Haviland Hall, Berkeley. The meet- 
ing was called to order by President J. E. 
Carpenter. 


The speaker was Professor F. H. Swift of the 
University of California. His subject was “The 
Denver Opportunity School.” In the words of 
President Carpenter, “This school typifies the 
idea and ideals of the best thought in continua- 
tion education in California.” 

Officers for the new year were elected as fol- 
lows: President, C. F. Weber, Los Angeles; vice- 
president, P. B. Maughan, Pittsburgh; secre- 
tary - treasurer, Mrs. A. H. Davies, Glendale 
assistant secretary-treasurer, A. B. Campbell 
Berkeley; representatives, J. E. Carpenter, Sac- 
ramento; A. E. Paine, Huntington Park, Los 
Angeles.—Virginia R. Hubener, Secretary, San 


Francisco. 








California School Leaders 
Lewis B. Avery of Oakland 


EWIS B. AVERY, for many years assist- 
ant superintendent of the Oakland public 
schools, Wisconsin. 
back to England, the 
founder of the American branch of the family 


arriving with Governor Winthrop in 1630. 


was born in His paternal 


ancestry runs Devon, 


Mr. Avery’s father and mother were grad- 
uates of Oberlin College. His mother’s parents 
were Quakers, devoted abolitionists, and close 
friends of William Lloyd Garrison, who was a 
guest at her wedding. His grandmother was an 
Anthony, and a cousin and co-worker of Susan 


B. Anthony. 

Mr. Avery’s early education was received in 
various schools. He later graduated from Tabor 
College, Iowa, receiving his B. A. 
1883 and his M. A. in 1886. In the latter year he 
Marie L. native of New 
Hampshire, and a fellow student and teacher. 


degree in 


married Tolman, a 


science in the 
University of Minnesota and spent several sum- 


He took graduate work in 


mers on the United States Geological Survey in 


Dakota. He has also taken summer work at 


California and Stanford. 











































































Lewis B. Avery 





He began 


schools of 


teaching in the rural 
Illinois and Lowa, following with town school 
principalships in Iowa and Minnesota. In 1889 
he was made head of the science department of 
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the state normal school at St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
remaining there until 1893, when he became 
president of the state normal school at May- 
ville, North Dakota. 


In 1895, the state was compelled to abandon, 
for a period of two years, financial support of 
all its educational institutions, and Mr. Avery, 
after placing the school on a tuition basis for 
that period, took the occasion to move his fam- 
ily to California, where he became principal of 
the high school at Redlands. Here, for 13 years, 
he served as principal and superintendent. 

In 1908 he was elected principal of the San 
Jose high school, which position he filled until 
1913, Oakland as assistant 
superintendent, from which position he retired 


when he came to 
in 1927 to his present position as director of 
teacher training and adult education. In addition, 
Mr. Avery work in 

throughout the Oakland public schools. 


supervises the science 

For nine seasons Mr. Avery served as instruc- 
tor in conductor of 
state 


has 


state 
Minnesota, 
North 
instructor in 


institutes in Iowa, 
and as 
Dakota. He 
California summer 
schools of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Fresno state college at Huntington Lake, 
and at Chico state teachers college at Mount 
Shasta. 


summer schools in 


institute conductor in 


served as 


He served as president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Teachers 1901, the state 
high school principals association in 1913, and 
the Bay section of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation in 1918. 
California Schoolmasters 
He worker in teachers 
organizations, became a member of the N. E. A. 
in 1886, and has been a member continuously 


Association in 


He was last year president of 


the Club. 









has been an active 


since 1895, when he was director and state man- 
ager for North Dakota. He also holds member- 
ships in several of the sections of the N. E. A. 
as well as in state and local groups, believing 
that only through efficient and continuous co- 
operation can general educational progress be 
assured. 


Mr. Avery was an active opponent of state 
uniformity and state printing of textbooks in the 
campaigns of 1906 and 1912. He is the author 
of many magazine articles in the scientific field 
and in general fields of education. 





A. B. Heacock, principal Los Feliz school, Los 


Angeles, was recently elected member of the 
executive committee of the National Education 
Association Department of Elementary School 


Principals. 
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Comparative Educational Burden 


News 


in 


California Cities 


WatTeR Crossy EExtts, Professor of Education, Stanford University 


N examination of the data on age dis- 

tribution for California cities, recently 

published by the United States Census 
Bureau, reveals startling differences in the edu- 
cational burden must be the 
different cities in California. A summary of this 
material was made by the writer in the recent 
salary and cost survey of Fresno’. 


which met by 


The population from 5 to 14 years of age may 
be taken as including approximately the children 
of elementary school age (grades 1 to 8), and 
the group from 15 to 19 years of age as includ- 
ing approximately 
These 


those of school age. 
the census 


data. With this explanation the number of chil- 


high 


are the class limits used in 


dren of school age for each 100 people in the 


17 largest California, all those with 


over 30,000 population in 1930, is shown in the 


cities of 


accompanying diagram. 

The situation exhibited in this figure is a most 
striking one. Each circle represents one child. 
at the number of 
children both of elementary and of high school 


age. 


Fresno is seen to be top in 
Of every 100 people in Fresno, 27 are of 
school age; in San Bernardino 26; in Pasadena 
or Los Angeles only 
20; in San Francis- 
18. From 
this standpoint 
alone, regardless of 


other 


co only 
FRESNO 


San Bernardino 
Santa Ana 
San Jose 
ALAMEDA 


factors, it is 
that 
educational 


seen Fresno’s 

burden 
is 50% greater than 
that of San 


Fran- jf GvLenpace 


cisco. Essentially 


Santa Barsara 


the same statement 
ein OAKLAND 


is true for San Ber- 
SACRAMENTO 


San DIEGO 
BERKELEY 


In the en- 
Cali- 
fornia there are 23.3 
children of school 
age 100 
population—15.7 of 


nardino. 


tire state of 


Santa Monica 


for each 


STOCKTON 
LONG BEACH 
Los ANGELES 
PASADENA 

San FRANCISCO 


elementary school 

1. Walter Crosby 
Eells, Salary and 
Cost Study of Fresno 
Schools, Fresno, Cal- 
ifornia, May, 1932 
192 p. 
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2, ercentage of population of school 


Fresno has an 
exceptionally large foreign-born population. It 
might be thought that this would account for 


age and 7.6 of high school age. 


the situation shown in the figure since foreign 
families tend to be larger than native-born ones. 
That this is not a sufficient determining factor, 
however, is shown by the fact that Stockton has 
almost the same proportion of foreign-born pop- 
ulation as Fresno, but is almost at the bottom 
of the list in proportion of children of school 
age. 

Whatever the explanation, the fact is quite 
clear that the larger cities of California differ 
from each other markedly in the proportional 
number of children for whose education they are 
responsible. Such facts as these furnish further 
powerful argument in favor of a greater equali- 
zation of the burden of educational support in 
the state. 


oe *s 


The glee club of the Malaga Cove school of 
the Palos Verdes school district recently gave a 
concert radio KFOX, 
The 30 boys and girls 
the William Ripley Dorr. 
Lilian S. Jones is principal of the school. 


over station 
comprised 


direction of 


Long Beach. 


chorus under 


Mrs. 


Hien Scoot AcE 


5-14 15-19 


HATTA TH 


Ii 


or major fraction the 
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Three Noted Californians 
Defend the Schools 


T is impossible to think of the history of the 
United States without its highly developed 
and important public school system. It is 
abhorrent to think of the future of the United 
States without a continued growth and develop- 
ment of the public schools going hand in hand 
with the progress of the country. 
will have to be 


Adjustments 
Re-organizations must 
take place, but the revamping of our economic 
scheme must be brought about without sacrifice 
and to the advantage of our public schools, if 


made. 


we are to have good government—Ray LYMAN 
Witsur, Secretary of the Interior, U’ashington, 
2. <.. 


REALIZATION that the high cost of 

government is one of the basic causes 

of the present depression, is today forc- 
ing our national, state and municipal administra- 
tions to balance their budgets. 


The day of riotous extravagance in govern- 
mental expenditures is rapidly nearing its end. 
The demand, however, is for the elimination of 
wasteful, bureaucratic methods of log rolling 
tactics, whereby politicians entrench themselves 
in office, through the distribution of favors in 
their own communities. 


The demand, however, is not for the curtail- 
ment of such departments of our government as 
those having to do with education and health. 
The American people will never consent to a 
backward step in education such as would in- 
evitably result from a drastic curtailment of our 
investment in youth. The school 


system is one of its proudest possessions, and 


American 


we will suffer any sacrifice to advance its cause. 
—A. P. GIANNINI, Chairman of the Board, Bank 
of America 


E may disagree on politics or prohibi- 
tion or the desirability of new forms of 
additional but this nation 
speaks with one clear and decisive voice on the 


taxation, 


question of free, tax-supported schools. 


The vision of our fathers laid their cost on 


the nation, not on the individual, so that no 


child might be deprived by his guardian’s act of 
the right to an education. 


We need have no fear: This nation neither 
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News 


can nor will permit any present stress to dim 
that vision. 


Extravagance, where it exists, may well re- 
ceive its proper rebuke, but here more than in 
any other country it is the people who decide 
with what generosity the schools shall be sup- 
ported as they deal with all the children of the 
nation. 


Neither the ultra-conservative nor the strong 
reactionary can here be triumphant, for the 
schools tend to measure the progress of the 
community toward an increasingly more highly 
civilized life, drawing to their aid men and 
women of high culture, of generous heart, of 
consecrated faith. The citizen of tomorrow is 
today the eager-eyed child in school. 


Let us go forward bravely in our task of 
helping that child, confident that the nation 
gives to him as fully and gladly as it has given 
to his older brothers and sisters, and as it shall 
give in their time to the younger children who 
shall follow him.— R. B. von KiernSmn, Presi- 
dent, University of Southern 
Angeles. 


California, Los 


Principals 


ANNETTE McCarty LINGSTROM 


Los Angeles City Schools 


A Tribute to Isabel McFadden of Los Angeles 


Som E I have met who held their teachers 
cheap— 

Machinery to use and fling aside 

Exhausted, dull and spent; whose only pride 

Was in the records superintendents keep 


Of principals. Then others I have known 
Who toiled beside me through the busy day; 
We sought a common goal, and all the way 
Their understanding faith inspired my own. 
And one, dear God—a star across the night— 
Whose spirit glowed with beauty caught from 
Thee, 

Who filled my soul with visions none can see 
Save those whose lantern is Thy holy light! 
May I, like her, lead with love’s tender grace 
My little flock of lambs to see Thy face. 


* * * 


Betty and Bob in Letter-Folk Land is an illus- 
trated tablet of constructive and corrective 
handwriting exercises by C. E. Birch and Susan 
Friend of Lawrence, Kansas, published by Ginn 
and Company; 130 pages; price 40 cents, 
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State Support for California Schools 


Excerpts from address by A. R. Clifton, Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools, at annual convention of California 
League of Women Voters, in Los Angeles. 


HE question of larger state support for education is a 

most important one. For many years many of us have 

felt that far too large a part of the burden of school sup- 
port in California rests upon the county and the local district. 


At this time approximately 15% is provided by the state, 21 to 
22% by the county and the balance, 62 to 63%, by the local 
districts. 

With such a ratio of school tax burdens it hardly seems that 
we can call ours a “state” school system. Certainly the percent- 


ages enumerated do not indicate an equitable distribution of 
school support. 


If young people grew up and spent their adult lives in the dis- 
tricts which educate them, making their economic, social and 
political contributions there, this arrangement might be justifia- 
ble. This, however, is not the case. There is a constant shifting 
of population from one district, municipality and county to 


A. R. Clifton, Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools 


another, a situation which demands a different 
distribution of educational costs. 


Variation in assessed valuation per pupil in 
the 117 Los Angeles county elementary school 
districts in 1931 is great. The wealthiest dis- 
trict had an assessed valuation of $170,000 per 
pupil while the poorest district had but $700 per 
pupil. The average of the county during this 
year was about $12,000. 

The rural districts of this county, those hav- 
ing an average daily attendance of 300 or less, 
show the greatest range in valuation. Both the 
richest and poorest districts are rural. Of the 
69 rural districts 27 have an assessed valuation 
per pupil of over $20,000. Many such districts, 
however, have far less than half of this amount. 

Thirty-seven of our elementary districts (con- 
sisting of cities without charter, those having 
more than 300 in average daily attendance) have 
an assessment per child ranging from $31,000 
to approximately $3000. 

The 10 chartered city districts show a smaller 
variation of assessed valuation per child, the 
range being from approximately $7000 to $18,- 
000. In other words most of the city districts 
run close to the average valuation for the 
county. 

It is quite evident from the above data that 
the wide variation in the assessed valuation per 
child in the elementary school districts of Los 
Angeles county makes it impossible to offer 
equal educational opportunities. 


The local tax burden is much heavier 
in the poor districts. In fact in many of 


the wealthier districts it is less than one- 
half as much as in some of the poorer 
districts. 


The assessed valuation of the 10 wealthier 
districts averages $100,000 per pupil while that 
of the 10 poorer districts average but $3700. 


Poor Districts Get Poor Schools 


The total tax rates for all school purposes in 
the wealthier school districts was $1.42 per $100 
of assessed valuation while the levy in the 
poorer districts was $2.38, or nearly $1 higher 
than in the richer districts. 


The wealthy districts spent $175 per pupil and 
the poorer $74. No doubt some of the wealthy 
districts expended more money than was neces- 
sary to provide a minimum school program. 
They had the money and desired to enrich the 
work of the school environment of their pupils 
by providing them with better instructional op- 
portunities and finer buildings and equipment. 
Nevertheless the difference in educational op- 
portunities is illustrated by this comparison. 


NOTHER comparison of interest is found 
A in the teaching load. The average number 
of pupils per teacher in the 10 richer districts 
was 17.4 while in the 10 poor districts the 


teacher load 


number. 


was 33.9, practically twice the 


Further comparison shows that the value of 
school property per pupil varied from $913.50 to 
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$247.80 and the balance on hand June 20, 1931, 
varied from $231.57 to $17.29. 

It is quite evident that the time has ar- 
rived when 


very decided tax readjust- 


ments must be made in California and 


some of these readjustments should apply 
to the support of public schools. 
A study of school districts with rela- 


tion to pupils and property indicates very 


definitely that there can be no equality of 
educational 
method 


opportunities until some 
has been devised for equalizing 
school taxes. 

The both state and 
county are, even under the present sys- 


tem, equalizing funds. They do not, how- 


contributions of 


ever, go far enough and the present plan 
leaves too large a part of school costs 
upon real property. 

* * * 


Constitution 
the nation 


Week is celebrated throughout 
September 11-17, under the auspices 
of Constitution Educational Association, 28 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


ident and founder is Harry Atwood. 


The pres- 


* * * 


A Newer Rural School 


Mary Grapy, Colton 


pein union school of San Bernardino 
county may be said to represent the newer 
type of rural school. We are unusually lucky in 
having both town and country advantages as we 
are on a highway Riverside 
and Redlands, each city being only a few miles 
distant. We are four Colton, 
the hub city of the orange belt, where is located 
the high that 


running between 


within miles of 


school most of 


our graduates 


attend. 


lovely stucco building, buff 
yellow in color with blue tile trim, which fronts 


a newly planted lawn that is our special pride. 


We have a new 
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We hope later to have flower beds and more 
shrubs. 

There are three teachers for the 97 pupils 
representing grades one to eight and of course 


representing all types of homes. Our children 
are picked up by the bus, although most of them 
live within a radius of 3 miles of the school on 
orange or walnut ranches. 

We have an unusually nice auditorium re- 
cently added to the building. It is 
our weekly 


used for 
and as a community 
center for the farm bureau (which has a strong 
local membership) and the womans club of the 
district. 


assemblies, 


This year we are publishing a school paper; 
the eighth grade takes complete charge of 
gathering and editing the news. 

We are fortunate in having access to an 
unusually good county school library which has 
given us much help in our activity program. 

We have an excellent glee club, basket-ball 
teams, and other interests dovetailing with reg- 
ular school work. 

I could ramble on indefinitely about my boys 
and girls and their work, for they are the pep- 
piest group I've handled, willing to do 
more than their share of all planned work. 


ever 


* * * 


At the June meeting of the State Board of 
Education, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the State Board of Education 
hereby expresses to Mr. Vierling Kersey its pro- 
found appreciation of his loyalty to his work 
as State Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
declining to leave his post for a less arduous 
position with much larger remuneration.” 


* * * 


L. L. Ingraham, instructor in the Santa Bar- 
bara high school print shop, has written, edited, 
and published “A Survey of Printing Instruc- 
tion in Public Schools of California.” 

Fred J. Hartman, director of education of the 
United Typothetae of America, that the 
book is “one of the outstanding jobs of the year 
in the interest of printing education.” 

The book is in Part I gives the 
information from the school shops, 
which is commented upon and criticized in Part 
Il. The report covers the experience and teach- 
ing methods of shop instructors, types of classes, 
courses of study, shop conditions and equip- 
ment, and many other technical points of inter- 
est to those in the industry. 


Says 


two parts. 
obtained 
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Life of a Pioneer School Woman 


INA H. Stiner, Porterville 


ESSIE HELEN WING (Modoc County) 

was 1841 in Winthrop, Maine, 

descendent of hardy colonial families, in- 
cluding the Westons and Prescotts, besides the 
Wing family which had as English ancestors 
the two preachers, the Rev. 
John Wing and the indomitable Rev. Stephen 
Bachilder, who lived nearly a century. 


born in 


non - conformist 


Massachusetts into 
the province of Maine before the revolution and 
set up lumber and grist mills on the Kennebec 
river. 


Her ancestors went from 


The Wing home, where she grew up, was a 
typical New England house, with its ell joined 
to the woodhouse, wash-house, carriage-house, 
etc., in a row. Its interior was modeled after 
English houses, with beaded and panelled wood- 
work. The were three big chimneys into which 
opened five fireplaces and a big brick oven. 

The oven was heated by burning a hemlock 
fire in it. When it was so hot that her mother’s 
hand could be held in it only a few seconds, it 
was cleaned out with a square fire-shovel. In it, 
at least brownbread 
were baked, and chicken pie and other pies, 18 
at a time, a little less frequently. 


once a week, beans and 


The daily meals were cooked on a rotary 
stove with a top that could be turned around to 
bring different parts over the heat. The bread 
was usually cooked as biscuit in a tin baker or 
a skillet in front of the fireplace. 

Her father, always interested in the latest im- 
provements, bought a stove, much like the wood 
stoves of today, called the “Republican,” and 
named by the Wing family the Black Repub- 
lican. He also bought a kerosene lamp to use 
instead of the whale-oil lamp and the candles 
moulded or dipped by the women of the family. 

The farm was partially bordered with apple- 
trees. There was a well-grafted apple orchard, 
a nursery, and garden. 


A Girl of the Out-of-Doors 


Her mother was of frail health. Desiring that 
Helen, as she was called, grow strong, she en- 
couraged her to spend much time out-of-doors. 
There was a wood-lot of sugar-maple, beech and 
birch to the pond. In the “cut-down” 
Helen gathered strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, and checker-berries. 


next 


She fished in the 
pond for pickerel, perch, shiners, and eels. 

In the winter she went sliding on the snow- 
drifts or skating on the ice in the meadow with 
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her brother. This outdoor life and the good, 
wholesome food made her rugged and strong. 


When: her older, 
began to go to school, Helen, then not 4 years 
old, wanted to go also. 


brother, who was 3 years 
The teacher said “Let 
This was the summer term of the 
two school terms, winter and summer; and the 
boys did not usually attend then. 

The 


from their home. 


her come.” 


school-house mile and a third 
Helen already knew the let- 
ters and the syllables a-b ab, a-d ad, etc., in the 
little spelling-book. 

The children 
third reader. 


was a 


Worcester’s 
They were taught from Colburn’s 
mental arithmetic. 


were soon given 


Pelton’s maps hung on the 
walls. The pupils went to the map to point out 
the lessons. Her brother had a Peter Parley 


geography. From it Helen learned the verses 


beginning 


This world on which we live is round 
As any apple ever found, 

And as the flies o’er apples crawl 

So men pass round this earthly ball; 
But ’tis a task and takes a year 

To go quite round this mighty sphere. 


| | ER mother had taught her poems such as 
“The Blackberry Girl” and “The Irish 


Emigrant’s Lament.” The latter used to be sung 
in the evening by her father and an older girl 
in the family. The father and mother also read 


aloud of evenings. The mother had taught 


Jessie Helen Wing, a young lady school teacher, 1868 
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school and was very careful and accurate in 
pronouncing words. 


When Helen was 10 years old, the qlder girl 
went away from home. The bulk of the house- 
work fell on Jessie Helen. Her father, being a 
butcher, was taking meat to the market at 
Boston at this time. He had to leave very early 
in the morning in order to drive to the town on 
the Kennebec where he took the boat. So she 
got him a breakfast at 2 o’clock in the morning. 


Such experiences and later watching with sick 
people (for her mother was like a doctor in the 
neighborhood) enabled her to make the best 
advantage of a brief amount of night’s sleep. 
When the day’s work was very tiring, 10 or so 
minutes of sleep could be easily taken and would 
greatly refresh her. 


When she had grown to womanhood she met 
one day a friend whose husband had sent for 
her to go to California, but who had promised 
to work in the laundry of Kents Hill Seminary, 
a co-educational boarding school seven miles 
away. She persuaded Jessie Helen to take her 
place there. 


Female Collegians 

After a season at this work Jessie Helen 
decided to enter the seminary as a student. This 
institution had the long name of “Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary and Female Collegiate In- 
stitute.” Besides giving an academic education 
to young women, it trained many of the Meth- 
odist ministers of the time, preparing them for 
their final year and degree at Bowdoin or else- 
where. Both art and music were taught. 


Under Dr. Torsey as president the students 
met together in the chapel for religious services 
every evening at 5 o'clock. In the dining-room 
the students were arranged like families. Both 
there and at their social gatherings they were 
taught the courteous manners of their genera- 
tion. 


An annual affair was the May Day walk and 
celebration. Literary societies were organized 
and occupied a high place in school life. 


Jessie Helen, in order to help finance herself 
at the college, secured a school to teach, in the 
summer term of 1865. Her certificate was made 
out by one of the college professors who was 
also school superintendent. He did not give 
her the usual examination, because as she had 
been in his mathematics class he said he knew 
her qualifications. (A teacher in Maine had to 
take an examination for a new certificate for 
each term of school.) 


So she interspersed attending the seminary 
with teaching, but worked hard while at the 
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“Hill,” so that she completed the prescribed 
course in two-thirds the usual time. Her younger 
sister, now a retirant of the California public 
school system (Mrs. Alice M. Turner of Oro- 
ville), also entered Kents Hill Seminary. The 
two often enjoyed the competition of working 
at the same studies. The languages included 
Latin, French and German; the mathematics, 
surveying; the science they enjoyed was botany. 


FTER graduation from the seminary in 

1868, Jessie Helen taught almost without 
vacation, as she found terms in different schools 
held at a different time or season. The schools 
varied in size from under 10 pupils to over 40, 
depending partly upon the season. 


In one district her salary was $8 a month; and 
her board was paid, auctioned off to the lowest 
bidder, at $1.50 a week. In that district she had 
to teach five and a half days a week, or rather, 
every other Saturday. 


The member of the school board who em- 
ployed the teacher visited school in the first 
week and in the last week; the superintendent 
visited it once in the term. All educational vis- 
itors were expected to ask the pupils questions 
and ascertain their progress. 


The pupils might be from 4 to 21 years of 
age. The advanced pupils might study physiol- 
ogy, algebra and geometry, or even philosophy 
and botany. In analysis in grammar, sentences 
such as Milton’s poems were used. Miss Wing 
gave pupils- extra marks or privileges for their 
good order or deprived of privileges for dis- 
order; the most liberties to those of best con- 
duct. 


She checked disorder at its beginning; that 
is, allowed no whispering at all, with sometimes 
a whispering recess. She impressed on them the 
necessity of order and the serious ¢onsequences 
of bad behavior. She never found any pupils 
who could not learn anything. Every one could 
learn something. 


Calisthenics and the Bible 


The girls and boys usually had their recesses 
separately at different times. She gave calis- 
thenics during school hours. School was opened 
by the reading of the New Testament by the 
older children, the district supplying the Testa- 
ments, also by singing from a school song-book. 

Friday afternoon, from recess to dismissal, 
was devoted to declamations and recitations. 
Often parents came. Sometimes a school went 
visiting another school. 


Beginners were first taught the letters of the 
alphabet, copying them on their slates until 
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they could recognize the forms and names. Then 
words were given and learned, and sounds of 
letters. 


From the beginning in arithmetic, pupils were 
required to analyze problems. Sometimes the 
multiplication tables and the geography lessons 
were sung or chanted. Pelton’s geographies 
contained the notes for singing or chanting the 
lesson. The very best way to put the capitals 
or the rivers, etc., into their heads was by chant- 
ing together their lessons while one pupil pointed 
the places on the map. 


In grammar more analysis and parsing of 
sentences than diagramming was used at that 
time. 


Miss Wing always subscribed to an educa- 
tional paper or teachers magazine to keep in- 
formed of progress. She sometimes found a 
patron or a pupil interested in educational mag- 
azines. The libraries in the schools were open 
to all the people in the neighborhood. The 
teacher cr some older, responsible pupil had to 
take care of and give out the books. 


N April, 1870, in answer to a summons from 
} i cousin to come teach in California, Miss 
Wing crossed the continent. By way of Albany, 
Niagara and Chicago she reached the Mississippi 
and was disappointed to see its muddy waters. 
On the newly-made Union Pacific she crossed 
the Rocky Mountains that are not like the gran- 
ite hills of New England. 


At Marysville, California, she left the trains 
for the stage-coaches. While she waited for the 
stage she crossed the street to pick wild-flowers 
in an open field and found there 30 different 
kinds. The ride in the thorough-brace stage- 
coach up into the mountains to La Porte in 


Plumas County, was a novel experience. 


At La Porte the unpainted houses and bare 
ground made a strange, foreign-looking place. 
The black roofs of the buildings were steep in 
order to shed the heavy winter snows which 
otten fell to the depth of 17 feet. 


With plenty of water in the flumes for the 
hydraulic mining the lack of grass in the yards 
seemed surprising. The water was used in the 
mines along the canyon as the miners worked 
day and night cutting down the banks to get to 
the paying gravel, which was then washed 
through the sluices where the quicksilver caught 
the gold. 


Miss Wing was glad she had learned with 
her brother to ride horseback before coming to 
California, for horseback often was more com- 


fortable than riding in the heavy wagons and 
was the only way of reaching some mining 
towns. 

She had to ride horseback in going to Poker 
Flat, where she taught the first school opened 
there. Her trunk went muleback. On the trail 
they followed was three feet of snow in the first 
week of July. 


Sun-up at Nine o’Clock 


This mining town was in the bottom of a 
canyon so deep that the sun did not shine there 
until nine o’clock. It consisted of a store, a 
milliner’s, a meat-shop, a saloon, a few houses, 


and the cabins of the hundred or so miners 


along the creek where the placer mining was. 


In what answered for a hotel she had to pass 
through a bar-room to go to her room. From 
this room she saw a man in the street try to 
stab another. 

Her first school was at St. Louis, five miles 
from La Porte, in the summer of 1870. Her first 
certificate, a temporary one, was secured by 
sending to the county superintendent her 
diploma of graduation from Kents Hill Sem- 
inary. 

The examination she took three weeks later 
included the constitution and school law of Cali- 
fornia, besides the subjects for a first grade 
certificate. She could find no algebra book in 
the town of La Porte, so she reviewed that 
subject out of her memory of 
learned rules and definitions. 


thoroughly- 


When the school money at St. Louis was all 
used the term was prolonged by a subscription 
in which even the Chinese among the miners 
joined. The salary was $70 a month; her board 
and room at the hotel were also paid for by the 
district. 

The food at the hotel was good. The cook 
was a Chinaman. One day Miss Wing saw him 
with a Chinese book propped open, and learned 
that it was his song-book. Most of the Chinese 
sang a good deal. 

At that time in St. Louis there was one mar- 
riageable Miss Wing and 52 
marriageable men. Dancing was almost the only 
amusement and was very civil and dignified and 
generally attended. 


woman besides 


At La Porte a dancing-master taught the little 
girls in an old theater. It 
master who had Lotta 
this theater. 


was this dancing- 
off her 
that the 
around her 
Lotta the start on her theatrical career. 
While teaching at La Porte Miss Wing helped 
collect a salary for a preacher for the empty 


Crabtree show 
The 


stage 


dances in money 


miners threw on the gave 
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church. Her sister helped start a Sunday-school. 
She always tried to have, wherever she was, a 
Christmas tree and 


program. She always had 


music in her schools. 

At La Porte she had 72 pupils, ranging from 
the chart to the ninth grade. She taught with- 
out intermission while the pupils took their re- 
cesses alternately. Several of her pupils of these 
and later years became prominent in the county 
and state, and it has been a pleasure to see them 
in their success. 


N California there were more foreigners in 
a schools; and all pupils were generally less 
advanced than in New England, for they had 
not had the opportunity; but they 


eager to learn. 


were more 
Some had never been under any 
jurisdiction but that of their parents; they did 
not know any mischief as those had learned that 
had been brought up in schools. 

For example, the pupils in the Pioneer district 
1ear Quincy would sit and study and learned so 
fast because they had not known anything else 
to do. One boy lived 8 miles away and so rode 
16 miles on horseback every day to come to 
school; and so, indeed, he would study after go- 
This kind of attention to work or 
concentration is necessary to make progress. 


ing so far. 


The teacher’s confidence in a pupil also makes 
him use all his ability so that he becomes able to 
do a thing which he had thought he was not 
able to do. 


Miss Wing kept on her feet in the schoolroom 
and never sat; sometimes she would be in front 
of the pupils and sometimes coming up behind 
them. If a pupil was not busy at his seat she 
saw why he was not working. Then she gave 
individual attention to his seat.work. 

While teaching in Sierra Valley near Loyal- 
ton in 1873-4 Miss Wing met and married Henry 
Stiner. He was of a pioneer Methodist family, 
at home to many a Methodist preacher. He was 
at this time with his father and partner engaged 
in dairying, and had a herd of about 100 Dur- 
ham cows, sending the butter to Virginia City, 
Nevada. 

As substitute or as Mrs. 
Stiner did some teaching every year in either of 
the two 


regular teacher, 


side of the 
a five-mile horseback 


school districts on either 


ranch. To one she had 


ride usually. Although she had a woman in the 
house to do the cooking and to take care of her 
children, these were the hardest days she ever 


had. 


The cattle industry collapsed, and under the 
With 


strain her husband’s health broke. five 
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small children they set out in 1883 to seek a 
new home in Modoc County. 

There was no railroad; and their slow-moving 
caravan took nearly a week to reach their desti- 
nation. Mrs. Stiner within two months began 
teaching the Owl Creek school near Eagleville 
and continued seven years. (Later she did some 
substituting.) 

These were busy years. The school included 
all grades, and many pupils were grown up. She 
kept them busy and in good order. She 
devices to keep them so. There were prizes for 
good handwriting. Drawing and the writing of 
compositions were encouraged. 

She had them play ball and other games at 
recesses. Also an organ was bought that they 
might have music. There were basket-socials to 
pay for it. Other entertainments were given. A 
new chimney was made, a new stove bought, 
also new blackboards, desks and apparatus. 


used 


ESIDES teaching she organized and taught 
a Sunday-school which for years met every 
Sunday at the She encouraged 
home gatherings of evenings for singing and the 
playing of games, for in those days of the 
saloon she wanted her boys to grow up at home. 
There were always other children besides her 
own living in her family and often several 
grown-up folks. She felt it her duty, even if she 
had to rise from sleep to do it, to help in sick- 
ness in a neighborhood without telephones and 
with no doctor within 12 miles. 


schoolhouse. 


She never was discouraged and always found 
some way. And almost everyone did the best he 
or she could to help. She had in mind the atti- 
tude of her father which may be expressed in 
this rhyme: 


“For every evil under the sun, there is a 
remedy or there is none. 

If there is one, try to find it; if there is 
none, never mind it.” 


With her school earnings she bought a piece 
of land and built a home and planted flowers 
around it. Her husband, as he recovered his 
health, began raising a market-garden and ber- 
ries and other fruit. 

After she ceased to teach there were children 
in the family going to school, or perhaps the 
teacher boarding there. She never ceased to find 
children and to take pleasure in teaching them 
something. After the death of her husband in 
1921 has made her home in Porterville, 
where her daughter, also a teacher, has had a 
long service in the high school. 

Now, far away from the New England which 


she 

















put hardy endurance into her and the greater 
part of a century removed from her childhood in 
the 1840’s, Mrs. Stiner, when she rises from her 
bed on a sleeping porch, turns on the heat in 
her living-room by an electric button, cooks her 
breakfast on an electric range, listens over the 
radio to music being played in New York City 
or a sermon being preached in Los Angeles, in 
the evening reads in the daily paper that day’s 
happenings in China or the latest airplane ad- 
ventures and notes them with her fountain-pen 
in her diary. 


N Sunday she rides to church in an auto- 
O mobile, and in summer travels on the 
paved Golden State highway half the length of 
the state in a day, to see her relatives. 


She says: “How comfortable we are in these 
days; and how much we have to thank God for. 
And how much comfort a body can take when she 
feels she has helped others; a teacher’s life gives 
a better opportunity for helping others than do 
most occupations.” 


Ode to a 16-Year-Old 


Mary KATHLEEN Reap, Willows 


ARY KATHLEEN READ, the author of “Ode 
to a 16-Year-Old,” is a native Californian. 
She was educated, however, in Alberta, Canada, 
until the end of her sophomore year, since when 
she has attended Glenn county high school. 
She graduated but is taking a post-graduate 
course. Although she has written a great deal 
of fanciful prose, it was not until recent years 
that she set her Pegasus at the leaps of poetry. 
—Margaret L. Sanderson, formerly Glenn County 
High School, Willows, now teaching at Mission 
High School, San Francisco. 


Ss dreams no more of magic things— 
Of fairies on the grass, 

Or elfin laughter in the dawn. 

With stern and unrelenting eye 

This humdrum world has bid her cease 


Those fancy-free and careless hours. 


Her head is now quite filled 

With thoughts of common things— 
The newest dress, her latest date, 
A gaudy scarf within a shop, 

A fancied slight, her tiresome tasks 
About the home. 


Banished, those sweet dreams of yesterday, 
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Fanciful imaginings, 
Shadows of another world, 

Now fled into that realm 

From which her hard young eye 


Is sternly barred. 


But she will tire some day 

Of all these worldly trifles. 

She may feel suddenly 

A sweet, sharp pain caused by the sight 
Of a fleecy sunset cloud, 

Etched in rose and gold. 

Or she may take comfort 

From the sharply dappled shadow 
Of an oak upon a hill. 

The very hill, where once 

She thought an elf did dance. 

































































Mary Kathleen Read 


L. O. Fox, formerly supervising principal of 
Santa Maria elementary school, is now principal 
of the Cambria union elementary school. 


Pathways in Science (Ginn and Company) by 
Gerald S. Craig, assistant professor of natural 
science, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Sarah E. Baldwin, teacher in Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is a six-volume set of which books 2, 3, 4 and 5 
have been published and books 1 and 6 were 
sent out from the press during the summer. 


These science readers contain a complete out- 
line of common scientific phenomena told in an 
interesting, readable manner which should make 
them very popular with schools, 
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Supervision in a Typicg Cal 
Emity RotuH in, Rural Supesigor, Su: 


ASSEN COUNTY is a typical rural 
county, with all the varied features; 
beautiful scenery, mountain roads, bad 

winter weather, great distances, scattered popu- 
lation and small schools where splendid Amer- 
ican boys and girls are receiving their education. 

The County Superintendent of Schools in 
Lassen County was desirous of providing equal 
educational opportunities for all of the children 
in this rural county which was not possible 
without a systematic, scientific program of sup- 
ervision. 

In 1925 a study was made of the rural schools 
of Lassen County by the County Superinten- 
dent’s office and specific data was obtained cov- 
ering the following points: 


Schools—number of one teacher, two teacher, 
three teacher; community attitude; accessibil- 
ity of each school through the year for super- 
visional visits. 

Buildings—condition of repair; interior color 
scheme; lighting; heating; ventilation; type of 
seating; sanitation and water supply. 

Teacher—kind and amount of training; kind 
and amount of experience; number new to the 
county; number new to school. 

Pupils—average number to school; average 
number per grade; per cent accelerated; per 
cent retarded; per cent repeaters; median I. Q. 
as determined by intelligence test scores. 

Curriculum—amount of adaptation necessary 
to meet needs in schools of many grades and 
provision made for individual differences; 
amount of teacher participation there had been 
in curriculum building and curriculum revision; 
types of tests in use for promotion and gradua- 
tion; instructional methods, materials and equip- 
ment most commonly used in the county as a 
whole; effectiveness of methods and practices as 
determined by scores attained on standardized 
achievement tests; extent of articulation which 
existed between the elementary schools and the 
high schools to which the children were sent 
upon graduation, 








The Pictures Are 

(From top to bottom) 1. Pilgrims going to 
church, children of Soldier Bridge School. 

2. Fort and cabin built by the children of 
Jamesville School. A replica of Fort Jamesville. 

3. Handwashing, preparatory to lunch. A 
winter scene. Providence School. 

4. Johnsonville School. The two-way plan is 
in operation. 
5. Indian life at Madeline School. 
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4 California Rural County 


or, Susanville, Lassen County 


A physical examination of all rural children 
by a physician revealed significant health data 
and remedial defects. 


Basic Facts Are Studied 


These data were then studied in detail. They 
were discussed with the teachers. Common 
problems were listed. Desirable methods of 
attack were proposed. Goals were formulated. 
Uniformity of purpose was emphasized. A long- 
term supervisory program with general and 
specific objectives was co- operatively planned 
and inaugurated under the direction of a rural 
school supervisor. A short-term or yearly pro- 
gram with “immediate” objectives was added 
to the long-term program. 


ERE should be noted the handicaps of dis- 
H tance plus poor roads. Fifty miles is the 
extent of paved roads in the entire county— 
part of the 120 miles belonging to the state high- 
way system. During a “normal winter” the 
county roads leading to the northern and north- 
eastern sections become impassable. Nine 
schools can then be reached only by going 
through two other county seats—a distance of 
250 miles. One can be reached only by going 
through three other county seats—a distance of 
350 miles. Three cannot be reached at all! 

The program involves not only the improve- 
ment of the teaching act but the total learning 
situation. In attacking this problem the rural 
supervisor needed to make use of innumerable 
techniques: — visitation, individual conferences, 
demonstration teaching, directed observation, 
guidance in personality and adjustment prob- 
lems of individual pupils, assistance in the plan- 
ning of units of work to meet the needs in 
classroom organization, in individualized instruc- 
tion, in methods of teaching, in diagnosis and 
remedial work, in securing a working knowledge 
of teaching tools—interpreting the course of 
study, the use of standard tests, scientifically 
constructed work-books, materials and equip- 
ment. 


The plan for general improvement includes 
teachers meetings, demonstrations, demonstra- 
tion schools, visiting days, bulletins, exhibits, 
participation in curriculum building, professional 
reading, self-analysis sheets, extension courses, 
and attendance at summer sessions. 





were instigated as an 
important part of helping the teachers to 
grow professionally. Monthly Saturday meet- 
ings, which are social and professional in na- 
ture, are called and conducted by the county 
association of rural teachers. Genuine friendli- 
ness and professional spirit are characteristic. 
Teacher activity predominates. As supervision 
and teaching are amalgamated into a co-opera- 
tive enterprise the programs are pertinent to the 
year’s objectives. “Guidance in Rural Schools” 
is a 1931-32 objective and will be continued into 
the coming year. Two reports have been given 
to acquaint teachers with the best theory and 
practice in guidance problems. As visits to in- 
dustrial plants are part of the procedure in the 
realization of this, a report on “excursions for 
grade children—their need and technique” was 
timely. 

Other topics cover the philosophy of educa- 
tion, modern educational movements, techniques 
and procedures, research and experimentation. 
Discussion is an integral part of every meeting. 
The following titles are indicative of the ma- 
terial used for discussion: 

Smith, E. R., Education Moves Ahead; Lincoln 
School Staff, Curriculum-Making in an Elemen- 
tary School; Rugg and Shumaker, The Child- 
Centered School; Lewis, Mary H., An Adventure 
with Children; National Society for the Study of 
Education, Twenty-fourth Yearbook, parts I and 
II; State of Calffornia, Teachers Guild to Child 
Development; Menninger, Karl, The Human 


Mind; Hatcher, O. L., Guiding Rural Boys and 
Girls. 


Teachers meetings 


ACH year “high-spot” reports of courses 
taken at summer sessions are given. In- 
cidentally, since the year’s program is formu- 
lated at the previous May meeting it serves 
somewhat as a guide in the selection of courses. 
As a measure of expediency, demonstrations 
are sometimes included in these programs. 
Otherwise, demonstrations are held in the reg- 
ular schoolroom, following a minimum school 
day. They are prepared. Observation is guided. 
Discussion always follows. A series of demon- 
strations with a first grade class in penmanship 
is being given this year to illustrate progress 
expectancy. 

Two rural demonstration schools, under the 
guidance of the state department, Division of 
Elementary Education and Rural Schools, are 
enthusiastically following the two-way plan of 
the individualized method of instruction in the 
morning and the socialized method in the after- 
noon. This plan is being extended as rapidly as 
possible to other schools. How it is possible to 
adapt the environment of old schools to the con- 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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An Adobe House 


Mrs B. Wart 


Heber School, Imperial County 


N a recent survey of the 
schools of Imperial county, 


it was found that 38% of the 


ELLA 





enrollment is Mexican. Many 
of these children come from 
homes of the poorer type. 

To make these little ones 
appreciate their heritage, and 
to take pride in the customs 
of their country, it seemed 
well to attempt a unit of work 
with these points in mind: 

a. To help the American child 
and the Mexican child to see 
the colorful life that is Mex- 
ico, through introduction of: 


1. Pottery, decorated with bright warm colors. 
2. Hangings, gayly tinted. 
3. Furniture, richly painted. 

4. Pictures, highly colored. 

5. An adobe house made of sun-dried bricks 
with a thatched roof. 

b. To help the children to understand the in- 
fluence of Mexico on the Spanish Southwest. 

In our fifth grade social science class we were 
discussing shelter in its various forms, and how 
each might be constructed. Since the majority 
of our class at that time was Mexican, it was 
suggested and decided that we build an adobe 
house large enough to use and enjoy. 

The house was planned by the children them- 
selves. They formed committees to carry out 
each part of the work preliminary to actual 
construction. 

The plan chosen was 10 by 12 feet, and 7-foot 
walls, with a door on one side and one window 
in each of the remaining walls. 

The size chosen for the adobe bricks was 8 
by 12 inches, and 4 inches thick. 

The molds for the bricks were to be made of 
material 1 by 4 inches, with extensions at each 
end for handles. 

The building site was chosen on the northeast 
corner of the playgrounds where it is partly 
shaded by a row of athel trees on the north and 
on the east. 

Then the work began. Squads of boys dug up 
the hard ground near the building site, and 
transported it to a place chosen by them to 
make the mud. 

Each time the loose dirt was moved to the 
“mud hole,” dry barn-yard fertilizer was added. 
This process was kept up until a_ sufficient 
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The Adobe Hut 


An adobe hut with an arrowweed roof 
Is the children’s pride and joy, 

It speaks of home in his native land 
To each Mexican girl and boy. 


amount had been collected to make several sleds 
of mud for the brick-makers. This mixture was 
then thoroughly moistened with water from a 
nearby hydrant and allowed to stand over night, 
or until it was of the right consistency to make 
bricks. 


HEN the mud was ready for use it was 

\ \ hauled to the spot of flat, clean ground 
where the molding was to be done. Here the 
mud was taken from the sled and packed tightly 
into the molding boxes, smoothed over the top 
with a flat board, and then shaken out on the 
ground. 

The bricks lay in that position for three days 
when they were turned up on the side and 
allowed to remain until the moisture had all 
dried out. 

When they were ready for use other boys 
carried them to where they were to be placed 
in the walls. This process was repeated from 
time to time, till the. height was reached for 
placing the window frames. Then the frames 
were placed and mudded in at the bottom, and 
the bricklaying continued. 

When the walls were completed the roof must 
be placed. Two of the larger boys placed the 
upright end pieces and fastened the ridge pole 
securely. Other boys cut limbs from athel trees 
and wired them to the ridge pole and also 
secured them at the outer ends with wire. 

Then the covering for the roof came next. 
The children cut, bunched and many times car- 
ried arrow weeds from a canal bank a mile 
away from the school. 

These bunches were carefully placed and 
wired to the rafters. Then a wire which reached 
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length of the roof was stretched 
across the row of bunches and fastened securely 
at each end. 


the entire 


When the house was nearly done a porch was 
made by extending the rafters over the door and 
fastening them to poles of the same material 
about 4 feet from the front door. Screen wire 
was nailed over the windows on the outside, and 
a rustic door made from three pieces of rough 
lumber with two cross pieces to hold it together 
was then placed. Leather hinges were used on 
the door, and a leather latch held it shut. 

The door and window frames were painted, 
the dirt floor well sprinkled, and the house was 
done. 


The Furnishings 


While the house was in the making, the girls 
made some original pieces of pottery from the 
same “mud hole,” and painted them in bright 
colors. They also drew and colored some very 
interesting pictures on ordinary wrapping paper. 

Then the time came for curtains. The girls 
chose bright colored cretonne, and measured and 
hemmed them all by hand. 

The boys made several pieces of furniture, 
chairs, benches and a flower stand at home and 
painted them at school. 


The Dinner Party 


To celebrate the completion of our house we 
had a dinner party. The guests were served in 
the hut, and the hosts in the yard. The dinner 
consisted of tortillas, frijoles, (Mexican style) 
tamales and apple pie. The last three were 
several of the mothers, but the 
tortillas were made and cooked in the yard of 
the adobe hut by three Mexican girls of the 
class. 


donated by 


After dinner was over, some of our guests 
took lessons in making and baking tortillas in 
truly Mexican fashion. 


| caduceus the American. children 
manifested very little interest in our south- 
ern neighbors, but their attitude has changed. 


The Mexican children at 
embarrassed when 


one time seemed 
asked to tell about their 
native land, but they now take pride in telling 
of the different localities in which they lived in 
Mexico. 

A friendship which was not present before 
has sprung up between the American and Mex- 
ican children as a result of their working to- 
gether on this unit of work. 

Looking back upon the work as it developed 
step by step, we feel that it was time well spent. 


A Tribute to George C. Bush 


Hore L. Porter, South Pasadena 


SURPRISE feature of the program fol- 
A lowing a dinner meeting of the South Pas- 
adena Educational Association on June 3 was 
the presentation of the book, “The Silver Years, 
1907-1932,” to Superintendent George C. Bush. 

In February of this 
year Mr. Bush com- 
pleted 25 years of 
service as superin- 
tendent of South 
Pasadena. 


It is not often a 
community is so 
honored and so 
faithfully served by 
one man for such 
a long period. As a 
memorial of the 
years just 
and as a pledge of 
loyalty for the fu- 
ture, his co-work- 
ers presented him 
with a history of 
the school system 
since his coming, 
beautifully bound 
in silver and dark 
The account was illustrated with pictures 
of the schools as they were and as they are to- 
day. Pictures of the present faculty also accom- 
panied each account, 


passed 


George C. Bush 


gray. 


Following the history of the 
words (often in poetry) of congratulations on 
this anniversary and of appreciation for the 


leadership and encouragement given 


schools came 


each 
teacher. 

The last section of the book contained some 
40 letters of congratulation from fellow super- 
intendents and officers of the educational organ- 
izations to which Mr. The dedi- 
cation reads: 


3ush belongs. 


“To Superintendent George C. Bush, loyal friend and 

worker, whose sincerity of purpose, constancy of effort, Juiness 
of personality, and understanding of human nature has made 
our co-operative endeavors in youth training a most pleasant 
one, we take pleasure in dedicating this simple remembrance 
of a quarter-century of genuine educational service.”’ 


> - x 


Ruth B. Glassow, associate professor of phys- 
ical education, University of Wisconsin, has 
written an excellent textbook for college fresh- 
men and high school girls entitled “Fundamen- 
tals in Physical Education”; published by Lea 
& Febiger at Philadelphia; 143 pages, 34 engrav- 
ings, price $1.75. 

. = s 


National Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education is completing its three-year study and 
the results will soon be published. Copies of the 
reports may be obtained by addressing Carl A. 
Jessen, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
























































Culmination of a study of Indian life, Greersburg rural school, 








Woodside, San Mateo county 














‘ SN’T rural teaching interesting? I really 
think I got more out of it than even my 
city teaching, and you know I thought 

nothing could be more helpful than what I saw 

and did in Miss Smith’s room. 
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The Training of Rural Teachers 


Este Toes, State Teachers College, San Jose 


light of the professional and local standing of 
the members of this older group, that there is a 
permanent appeal in the experiences that have 
aroused more youthful enthusiasm. 


I have in mind as I write, three such rural 
teachers, or rather teacher-principals, who have 
spent 15, 20, 30 years in their respective com- 
munities, molding them solely through the forces 
that the school has stimulated and directed. 
They have made of their schools literally “little 
capitals of a community republic.” 


They have raised the standards of health and 
daily living; they have taught community co- 
operation and tolerance, discovered to the com- 
munity itself its unsuspected resources of ability 
in diversified lines of endeavor, and taught, 
through example, the best of American ideals, 
not only to the foreign child, but his parent. 





“But in my rural school I had so many differ- 
ent kinds of things to do; I was always having to 
meet some new situation that isn’t likely to come 
up in a city school where there’s a library around 
the next corner, and a supervisor handy to help 
you when you strike a snag. 





























“Aren't the children likable and appreciative? 
Don’t you have to know the outdoors, and the 
children’s homes and parents, and how to get 
along in a community and heaps of other things? 
Isn’t it stimulating? Why, I think I’d 
like to teach in the country!” 







































The above is a characteristic com- 
ment of a student returning to the 
teachers college after three months of 
student teaching, six weeks of which 
had been spent in a city school, and 
six in a rural. 






Such remarks indicate that a fresh 
viewpoint finds attractions in a rural 
school, and interests that the training 
institution may well consider in its 
preparation of rural teachers, espe- 
cially since the record of an increas- 
ing number of older teachers seems 
to corroborate the remarks of these 
beginners. 





The years spent in the same rural 
and village schools, suggest, in the 








The interest that has held each of these 
trained and able people through all these years 
in the same little community is the indispensable 
element of every rural teachers success. It is 
the creative ability to build the school out of the 
materials of the environment and into the struc- 
ture of the community life. 


It is significant that nearly every statement 
of reasons for the differentiation of training for 
rural teaching, and of the courses to be followed 


Study of cities of the world, carried on at Portola, San Mateo county, 
rural demonstration school of San Jose State Teachers College 
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in providing it, is expressed chiefly in terms of 
environment. An _ investigation reported by 
Mable Carney, of reasons offered by educators 
for differences in the training of rural teachers, 
lists the physical, social and economic differ- 
ences of country and city life, the different ex- 
periences of rural and urban children, and the 
different organization, handicaps and opportuni- 
ties of rural schools, as determining factors. 


The training to equip the teacher to meet 
these differences recommends, in addition to the 
general course, a course in nature study and 
agriculture to explain the physical environment 
of country life, a course in rural sociology to 
explain the sdcial and economic aspects of rural 
living, a course in rural education to consider 
the necessary adaptations of the educative 
process to rural school conditions, and the farm 
child’s experience, and finally a period of teach- 
ing in typical rural schools under good super- 
vision. 

As an extra-curricular activity, membership 
in a rural club is advocated. In other words, 
“Know the environment of thy school and com- 
munity,” might well be the first commandment 
for the rural teacher. 


URAL education and urban education have 

the common purpose of growth and en- 
richment of life for the child, but differences in 
the experiences which result from differences in 
environment necessitate a different approach, 
and to some extent, a difference in content and 
emphasis, of the two curriculums. The teacher 
in each situation must begin with the child at 
the point where the forces of his environment 
have brought him. 

To deal with him, wisely, she must know 
those forces, which often are the least tangible, 
and the most potent, in their influence upon 
child and school. No superficial knowledge will 
do. If she does not have an understanding of 
the community when she begins, she can 
scarcely create her curriculum from its mate- 
rials, without gaining it. 

The work described in Colling’s “Experiment 
With a Project Curriculum,” is probably a rec- 
ord of teacher as well as pupil growth, although 
only a nice balance of previously acquired teach- 
ing skill and social perception could use the 
Smith family’s typhoid, and Mr. Tate’s trial as 
school materials, and bring the activities to a 
conclusion with amity unimpaired between com- 
munity and school. 

The list of projects carried on by the three 
groups is also a revelation of the contribution 
the adult activities of a community can make to 


the curriculum in the hands of a skilful teacher, 
and an illustration of the inevitable evolution of 
leadership on the part of the school and teacher 
when the curriculum is thus rooted in the com- 
munity life. 

The classroom interests at once lead out into 
the community, and bring the community back 
into the classroom, and the teacher is the shep- 
herd of both excursions. On her skill and un- 
derstanding depend their success and value. 

The test is essentially one of her own citizen- 
ship as a member of both the adult and child 
group. While the same demand is made of the 
teacher in the urban field, it is in lesser degree. 
Urban life with its complexities supplies many 
agencies to share the task that the simpler 
organization of rural life imposes upon the one 
agency of the school. 

In a city, trained leaders are provided for 
playgrounds, for boy scout and campfire girl 
groups; special teachers and community inter- 
est groups stimulate the aesthetic interests of 
the child; community recreation and adult edu- 
cation are taken care of by both welfare and 
commercial organizations. 

In the country, much of this service falls upon 
the teacher, who must either handle it personally 
or initiate and direct it through amateur assist- 
ants. The teacher, often the only trained social 
worker available, cannot escape the demand for 
a highly diversified leadership. If she meets it 
fully, she is likely to find herself committed to 
what is practically a life-time task. 


The training institution can, of course, lay 
only the foundation for this. 
primarily the improvement of teaching in any 
field. It can supply a basis for the interpretation 
of the rural environment, but experience must 
supply the remainder and further the necessary 
specialization of the teacher. 


Its problem is 


NTIL recently, however, when more hope- 
ful tendencies began to 
selves, the economic 


manifest them- 
and social conditions of 
rural education gave experience scant chance to 
operate in the growth of precisely the group 
that had most to contribute. Teaching, presum- 
ably one of the least materialistic of professions, 
is not always exempt from the application of the 
standard that judges success in terms of mate- 
rial rewards, particularly when limitations in 
social and intellectual contacts emphasize an 
economic handicap. 

In consequence, the rural field, rich in oppor- 
tunities for meagerly paid public service, too 
often has had only a fleeting glimpse of the able 
young teacher who happened also to be ambi- 
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tious. Both her stay and her interest in the 
community have tended to be transitory, and as 
a consequence, the results of her work. 

Happily, a distinct improvement is becoming 
apparent both in conditions in the field, and, 
in the writer’s experience at least, in the atti- 
tude of students in the training institution. In 
the field, the system of county supervision has 
added immeasurably to the prestige of the rural 
school. Its opportunities for varied and less 
usual types of service have attracted a superior 
group of individuals who are helping both teach- 
ers and community to an increased respect for 
the country teacher’s work. 

The plan of designating superior schools as 
state demonstration centers is helping to remove 
the country school in the public regard from 
the class of poor relation to the city system, and 
to establish it as a situation in itself with more 
possibilities and fewer handicaps than usually 
admitted. 

The over-supply of teachers is making pos- 
sible greater selectiveness at the source on the 
part of the training institution, and has reduced 
turnover in the field. Abler beginners are being 
turned out of the teachers colleges and are re- 
maining longer in the rural schools, often long 
enough to find permanent satisfactions in coun- 
try teaching. 

Finally, and probably most hopeful of all 
these forces in improving the standing of the 
rural school, is the growing acceptance of the 
principle of child activity as the motive of the 
modern school. 

The rural teacher has discovered that in one 
essential of equipment, she is as well supplied as 
her city sister—she has the children to be taught. 
Provided she has had training in modern 
methods of child guidance, and has a fair supply 
of ingenuity, much of her fancied handicap dis- 
appears. 

An integrated program blossoms naturally, if 
permitted, in the family-like atmosphere of little, 
big, and in-between sizes of children, with a 
familiar adult at the head, all living in daily 
friendly association, uncomplicated by the mul- 
tiplicity of claims that city living makes upon 
even the immature. 

Some of the most valuable projects the writer 
has observed anywhere have come from just 
such situations, where a simple social structure 
has permitted children the widest latitude of 
contact with fundamental adult activities, and 
minimum administrative machinery has _ per- 
mitted the teacher equal freedom in developing 


the curriculum and in exercising her own 
initiative. 





T was the delight of the student teacher i: 
he discovery of this simplicity of relatio: 
ship between teacher and pupil in the rura 
school that prompted the remark quoted at th 
beginning of this article. Its repetition, in vary 
ing forms, by nearly every student teacher wh 
comes back from her experience in the field has 
been surprising even to those having the most 
faith in the plan of training students throug! 
full-time work among the actual conditions ii 
the field, rather than in the selective conditions 
of a campus school. 


It had been predicted that students experienc 
ing the privations of rural teaching before com 
pleting their training would give’ the country 
school a wide berth afterward, particularly when 
their city experience had given opportunity for 
unfavorable comparison. 


Exactly the opposite seems to have been the 
result. The students in the course in rural edu 
cation, which is taken after the return from the 
field, vote, in consistent majorities, that they 
prefer to teach in rural schools, even if the 
salary paid should be lower than a city would 
offer. 


They give as reasons, the greater freedom of th: 
rural teacher in determining the type of work and 
in organizing it, the more appreciative attitude 
and responsiveness of the rural child, the more 
informal and varied contacts possible between the 
teacher and the community, and the greater en 
joyment of life in the country. 

Many of these students are town-bred, and 
the products of elementary and_ secondary 
courses-of-study in which the approach, content 
and emphasis have been predominantly. urban 
Many came to the teachers college looking for- 
ward to town teaching, with only a superficial 
knowledge of the rural environment, and lim- 
ited perspective upon the interdependence of 
rural and urban life. 


No attempt has been made during any part of 
their college course to predispose them toward 
rural work. Their preparation for both types of 
teaching has been exactly the same up to the 
student teaching period. Their decision there 
fore is based solely upon experience; limited it 
is true, but balanced by similar experience in a 
city school. 


UCH a conclusion, freely arrived at, is a 
ta augury for rural education, and 
highly significant to the training institution 
Like most revolutionary decisions, the one of 
sending students to do full-time teaching, and 
live as well, in communities at a distance from 
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the college, is having more far-reaching conse- 
uences than were fully anticipated. 


The original purpose was to improve the qual- 
tv of teaching through practical experience with 


actual conditions, but the creation of a new 


interest in the rural field on the part of be- 
ginning teachers who are equipped to attack its 
problems with some perspective, who have 
vouthful enthusiasm and four years of college 


training, is no mean by-product. 


* & § 


Native Sons Take Interest 
in California Education 


A’ the last session of the Grand Parlor of the 
Native Sons of the Golden West, legislation 
was enacted endorsing National Edueation 
Week for observance through the Order. A state- 
wide committee was also created to guide and 
sponsor the observance of Education Week, to 
report on the state of the study of California 
history, and to report annually to the Grand 
Parlor on conditions affecting the welfare of edu- 
cation in California. 


The Native Sons have been most generous, for 
many years, in providing schools in all sections 
of the state with sets of flags. They also for 
over twenty years have donated three thousand 
dollars annually to the University of California 
to support two traveling fellows in California 
history. As a result of this research, informa- 
tion on the Spanish period has been brought to 
light that would have otherwise escaped notice. 

They have, in addition to this, done a work of 
inestimable value in the teaching of history, by 
marking historical and preserving his- 
torical buildings. Now that they are to observe 
Education Week and compile an annual report 
on the state of education, they will be asserting 
themselves as a strong force for the good of the 
schools. 


spots, 


The Native Sons of the Golden West is an 
intensely patriotic fraternity. They love Califor- 
nia, as no other organization loves her. They 
glory in her assets, climate and her unique his- 
torical tradition. 


her citizenry, 


They take a special pride in 
and as a group of very loyal 
citizens, naturally want the very best to be had 
in education. Any group with the patriotic 
approach of the Native Sons will naturally re- 
gard education from an altruistic and bene- 
volent and consequently strive for the 
betterment of public education here. 


aspect 


The Education Committee of the order is 
headed and manned by men who understand edu- 
cational and public affairs. Peter T. Conmy, San 
Francisco historian, is 


Francisco; 


teacher and 


Soden, San 


chairman. 
Archibald J. 
Cloud, San Francisco; McNoble, 
Stockton, and Henry G.: Bodkin, Los Angeles; 
are the other members. Seth Millington of Grid- 
ley, and grand president of the order, is mem- 
ber ex-officio 


Charles R. 


George F, 
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A Kitchen Symphony 


Miss AL1Ison McCrarp, Teacher 


Grades 2 and 3, Wheatland Elementary School 


HE kitchen background for rhythm is very 
"El cana Especially is this so in teach- 
ing children music appreciation. Thirty - six 
organized a kitchen 
Each child brought a glass and fork. 
We learned to count rhythms the same as a 
We 


glasses as in an orchestra. 


pupils, in grades 2 and 3, 
symphony. 
large orchestra. also tried to play our 
Later the children 
brought lid covers. After we learned to play 
them, we put glasses and lids together. 

We added egg-beaters although the score did 
not call for them. They were quite effective in 
After 
bining the three groups, we added sauce-pans 
with The final 
ensemble of the four groups. 


filling in and giving background. com- 


wooden spoons. step was the 

The interest and co-operation of the children 
was remarkable. The parents furnished all nec- 
utensils. The 


wooden spoons in shop-work. 


essary older boys made the 
The sewing-girls 
made the “cook caps.” 


carried out the idea for costuming. 


and mothers 


These 
The setting was a kitchen. One pupil who 
possessed an unusual sense of rhythm was direc- 


tor. He used a large wooden spoon for a baton. 


The Wheatland Kitchen Symphony 


It is almost impossible to realize that four 
groups of children from 7 to 10 years of age 
can be placed together and each group play a 
different rhythm. It is possible. Only time and 
patience and thoroughness are necessary, but 
plenty of each of these. Children are wonder- 
ful and unusual when they put their hearts and 
interests in something. Just try a kitchen sym- 


phony and see if it does not prove true! 
* * 

Paul L. Schroeder, M.D., is director of the 
Institute for Juvenile Research, 907 South Lin- 
coln street, Chicago. This bureau is under the 
Illinois state department of public welfare, 
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The Elementary Principalship 
As a Career 


Leo B. BaispDEN, Assistant Superintendent 


Sacramento City Schools 


T happens that it has been my educational 


good fortune to spend the past fifteen 
years in, under, above, or immediately 
around the elementary principalship. My ac- 


quaintance with the field began as a teaching 
principal in an eight-room school. From that it 
went on to seven years experience as supervis- 
ing principal of a large elementary school. Then 
I had an opportunity to look at the job from 
the other direction in serving for several years 
as principal of a large city high school and 
finally of a more generalized view still as a 
superintendent and assistant superintendent of 
schools. 

It happens that my own educational experi- 
ence parallels pretty much the active develop- 
ment of the elementary principalship as a pro- 
fession. At the time of my first introduction to 
the principalship in 1917 it was pretty much in 
the state in which the Bible describes the crea- 
tion—“It was without form and void and dark- 
ness was upon the face of it.” 


Sympathy Is Paramount 

That year saw the publication of Angelo 
Patri’s book “A School Master of a Great City” 
which was one of the first books interpreting 
one phase of the principalship. Shortly after 
reading the book it was one of the thrilling ex- 
periences in my life to spend a day with this 
great principal who knows the souls of children. 

In 1921 I had the good fortune to be one of 
about 40 elementary principals from various 
parts of the United States who gathered at 
Atlantic City and formed the National Associa- 
tion of Elementary Principals. As an indication 
of how the profession has changed in this respect 
you would be interested to know that at that 
time I was the only elementary principal from 
west of Denver represented. 

In 1923 Cubberley’s book on the principalship 
marked a real milestone in the beginning of seri- 
ous professional literature on the principalship. 
Since the publication of this book there has been 
a constant and growing literature dealing with 
all phases of the work, among the most valu- 
able of which have been the contributions of the 
principals themselves in their year book 
and national. 

The evolution of the principalship is not a 
proud and glowing record but like most phases 


Ss, state 








of physical evolution it is a long, slow, hard 
story of toil and slow progress. I presume more 
progress has been made in the last five years 
than in all the history of education up to this 
time in defining and developing the work of the 
elementary school principal. 

The development began, as you know, with 
the evolution of the head teacher, or the oldest 
teacher, or the best teacher politician, to have 
charge of routine matters of supplies, records, 
etc. One of the greatest handicaps to the pro- 
fession has been the manner in which a large 
proportion of principals have evolved into the 
job. 

Today we are told there are upward of 40,000 
elementary principals. It is estimated that less 
than 25% of the teaching principals and less 
than 50% of the supervising principals have a 
professional training equivalent to a degree. Not 
only is the profession in a state of evolution in 
the country at large, but it may be found in 
various states of evolution in almost any large 
school system. 

In some cities the principalship has not 
emerged from the Dark Ages. It is still a mere 
clerical job without professional power, respon- 
sibility, or dignity. In other cities the profession 
has developed into one of dignity, respect and 
true and genuine social and educational leader- 
ship with adequate financial rewards. 

The story of this phase of the principalship is 
well illustrated in a study by Stullken of the 
principal as reflected in school surveys. 


Types of Persons Found in the Principalship 


No. of 
Type Surveys 

1. A promoted teacher with a long term of 
CHITIN | ssscncicsceiestinns neice aenennsiscs 37 


2. A person especially trained for supervis- 
ory and administrative work........................ 6 
3. Both types 1 and 2 found in the same city 2 
4. A non-progressive person lacking in edu- 
cational leadership 28 
5. A person possessing the qualities for edu- 
cational leadership 9 


6. Both types 4 and 5 found in the same city 


Types of Person Recommended 
For the Principalship 

No. of 
Type of Person Surveys 
1. An aggressive educational leader... eee ae 

2. A specially trained person capable of be- 
ing a supervisor and an administrator... $1 
3. ch RRESCRE: SORCROR iis te 7 1 


Despite the rather depressing picture I have 
drawn, on the whole there is abundant evidence 
that the elementary principalship is one of the 
most rapidly rising segments of the educational 
system. This evidence is available in the marked 
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attention given to the office in school surveys; 
in the rise of elementary principals salaries and 
in the growing number of well-trained men and 
women who are entering and remaining in the 
profession. Among the factors which have been 
responsible for this rise have been: 

School surveys and the application of scientific 
methods to elementary education. This has 
focused attention on the needs for skilled ad- 
ministration and supervision in the elementary 


schools. 


Another factor has been the rise of a new and 
dynamic philosophy of elementary education. 
This absolutely requires a new type of prin- 
cipal. It has no place in it for the mere pen- 
sioner or swivel-chair distributor of pencils, 
chalk, and paper. 


Another factor has been a better public under- 
standing and appreciation of the importance of 
elementary education and their growing need 
for sound educational advice in the education of 
their children. 


OOKING the situation squarely in the face 

today what can we say of the elementary 
principalship as a career? It depends, of course, 
on what you want in a career. It is certainly 
a growing profession. It has vital and challeng- 
ing interests. Financially it is far below the 
junior high school principalship or the senior 


high school principalship in monetary rewards. 


Comparison of Median Principals Salaries 


Research Bulletin, N. E. A., Vol. IX—No. 3, May, 1931 
SS 
440 451 449 204 Cities 
Cali- Cities Cities Cities Cities Over 
Principals fornia 2.5-5 5-10 10-30 30-100 100 


(Population of cities in thousands) 
Elemen- 
$3250 $2175 $2239 $2349 $2646 $3519 
Junior 
High 3990 1775 2184 2763 3353 4500 
4663 2403 2825 3613 4281 5100 


From a number of studies which have been 
made it is evident that it is also somewhat be- 
low the high school principalship as a stepping 
stone to other positions, but after all no position 
is worth serious consideration as a career so 
long as it is looked to mainly as a stepping 
stone. 

In my judgment it will take many years to 
break down the money differential which has 
been built up in favor of secondary education. 
It would hardly be fair to say there has been 
no just reason for this differential. It has been 
due partly, no doubt, to the way in which the 
elementary principalship has evolved, to the 
small size of many elementary units, to the in- 
adequate character of training and therefore 


professional selling power of a large per cent of 


the people who have made up the elementary 
principalship. 

The more rapidly these things can change 
the more rapidly is the situation likely to im- 
prove. I am not sure that there is any reason 
whatever for a difference in the salaries of ele- 
mentary and high school principals so long as 
size of school, training and responsibility are the 
same. 


It is true as some administrators have pointed 
out that the high school and junior high school 
principalships do perhaps require more admin- 
istrative skill in 
scheduling 


handling certain 


phases of 
skill in 
handling disciplinary and social problems in stu- 
dents of junior high school or senior high school 


age. 


and possibly more social 


I am not sure about that but I am sure that 
there is no sound justification whatever for the 
wide differential which now exists. You will 
note that national basis there is almost 
$1000 between the elementary and junior high 
school principalships and almost $1500 between 


the elementary and senior high school principal- 
ships. 


on a 


From other standpoints the elementary prin- 
cipalship offers an especially attractive career. 
It is work which carries with it variety, keen 
intellectual and educational interests, personal 
initiative, a large degree of control of summer 
leisure, attractive opportunities for writing and 
lecturing, and stable tenure. 


F, then, you have the adequate professional 

training to do the job effectively, ability to 
manage infinite details and subordinate the petty 
ones to the large ones, good sense which grows 
not in books but only in the heads of human 
beings, ability to work effectively with women 
and children since most of your contacts are 
bound to be with women and children, ability 
to get along well with the community, ability 
to do effective team work with other workers 
which go to make up a modern school machine, 
if you love children and enjoy working with 
them, then the elementary principalship offers 
you an attractive though not lucrative educa- 
tional career. 


x * * 


Houghton Mifflin Company has brought out a 
literature book for use in senior high schools. 
It is entitled Romance and is edited by Thomas 
Briggs of Columbia University. It is a large 
volume of nearly 800 pages and presents a wide 
range of literary materials including 
stories, drama, novels, poetry and 
The price is $1.88. 


short 


other forms, 
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Lantern Slides For the School Stage 


Louisa SANTOS, 


HE use of 
lantern slides, 


scenery projected from 
heretofore used on the 

professional stage only as a superim- 
posed lighting effect, is a device that properly 
used may solve many of the problems of the 
small school, or little theater stage. 


Recommended chiefly for its economy in the 
use of money, time, and materials, and its con- 
venience in making scenic changes, projected 
scenery is unsurpassed for certain highly the- 
atrical effects, in symbolic interpretation and 
mood, as well as for scenic realism in its best 
sense. The very limitations of the medium force 
one to use a fine simplicity of design. 


The possible scope of theatrical slides is ex- 
emplified by their use in our school for the 
following scenes: (1) a Spanish caravel, its 
masts and spars silhouetted against a starry 
sky, with the stage floor representing the deck 
upon which the action takes place; (2) a forest 
scene, with a lake, distant trees, a sky and moon; 
King Arthur’s palace, “built by fairy queens”; 
(3) a jungle, with its profusion and variety of 
foliage; (4) a stained glass window; (5) San 
Francisco skyscrapers, with the stage as a back 


Art Department, Burbank Junior High School, Berkeley 


alley in the city; (6) California mission arche 
and (7) a Spanish patio, with a fountain a1 
rose arbor. 

Indeed, the problem of staging an entire 
pageant of California history requiring over 2\) 
exteriors, was met through the use of the- 
atrical lantern slides. 

Projected scenery may thus supply the entire 
scenic effect, or it may be superimposed upon a 
real stage set up, with splendid effect. In a 
Chinese fairy play recently given at the Bur- 
bank junior high school, the first scene laid in 
the throne room of the emperor’s palace, con- 
tained a “carved” lacquer red and gold arch 
from which was suspended a hanging. The 
reverse side of the arch was painted silver. 

In the second act which took place in the 
emperor’s garden, the arch, too large to remove 
easily, was turned around, becoming a silver) 
garden gate. Willow tree branches and foliage 
curving around and behind the arch were pro 
jected against a blue sky cyclorama. A few flats 
of pink blossoming hedge set up on each side 
of the arch completed a fairy-like garden, into 
which the Chinese court people came _ with 
lighted lanterns to seek the Chinese nightingale 

Theatrical slides may be made in various 
ways. The easiest way is to paint the scene on 
etched glass, covering the entire surface with a 
design in colored slide inks with penned India 
ink outlines, if clearer projection is desired. 

For even clearer projection, one may draw 
with India ink and colored slide inks directly on 
pieces of colored cellophane cut the size of slide 
glass, being careful to select the lighter colors 
such as amber, pale pink, light blue, or green 
which gives a fine moonlight effect. This is 
enclosed in two pieces of clear slide glass, and 
the slide is taped around the edges with the 
regulation slide tape. 


An Indestructible Slide 


A fairly indestructible slide can be made oi 
dark mounting-paper which is thick enough to 
be opaque in strong light, and yet thin enoug! 
to allow the intricate cutting of foliage and 
other scenic detail. Large open spaces are cut 
out of the center and scene of action to allow 
sufficient light. Colored cellophane is then put 
over the whole and it is enclosed in two pieces 


of clear slide glass. A moon of different color 
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ay be cut out of cellophane to fit a space cut 

a blue sky. Stars be made by tiny 
‘lusters of needle pricks in a sky of blue or 
iolet cellophane. 


may 


the first 30 
Used in short periods of not 


The slides are at their best in 


inutes of use. 
more than 20 minutes each, they will last indef- 
initely. Where additional lighting by means of 
footlights is employed, interesting 
changes in color occur in the projected scene, 
but care must be taken to limit the amount of 


spot or 


light and to focus it low, concentrating upon the 


actors. Thus the scene “stays back,’ and does 


not encroach the main 


interest of the 
play which is, of course, the actors, and the 


upon 


audience is not fatigued by an over-use of bril- 
lant colored lighting. 


If one objects to shadows cast on faces by 
foliage and other scenic detail, the scene should 
be designed to form itself at the sides and top 
of the slide. Otherwise the 
painted on thinly 


colors should be 
they fall upon the 
3etter than this, however, is the use of 
a limited number of footlights (say three red 
globes, 


where 
actors. 


one or two blue ones, and one or two 
white ones) to light up faces. One may even 
use a flood placed well off stage to the side, 
covering the apron of the stage where most of 
the action takes place, while the powerful lantern 
light projects the scene through this to the back 
wall or curtain. 


How to Set the Lantern 


A lantern set up at the rear of the auditorium 
on a level with the center of the back stage 
wall, should be adjusted to allow a clear stage 
picture corresponding in size to the proscenium 
opening of the stage. 
for the 
which 


In preparing an apparatus 


projection of lantern slides, a point 
attention is the 


with the 


should receive careful 
correct focal 


length of lens to meet the specific requirements. 


selection of a lantern 


A 12-inch lens is the best for use in project- 
ing scenery at a distance of between 60 to 70 
feet. The scene will increase in size, and de- 
crease in light intensity in ratio to the distance 
that the lantern is removed from the stage. 


Scenic effects may be projected from a back- 


stage of sufficient depth, through a 3%-inch 
lens, the size of the scene again depending upon 
the distance that the lantern is removed from 
the curtain. In this case, a “ground row” should 
onceal the lantern audience. This 


device is used by some directors to light a small 


from the 


area, as, for example, an exterior seen through 


a doorway. 


The principle of subordination of the scene to 
the actors has been mentioned. The feeling for 
dimensional 
needs of the 


three reality to accompany the 


space stage can be approached 
through scene projection upon a rounding back 
wall or curtain. However, the still newer move- 
ment in theater art toward highly abstract stage 
design and an increased use of lighting effects 
can be greatly assisted by such devices as the- 


atrical slides. 


Saga of the Danes 


SARAH SIEGAL, A6 
First Street School, Los Angeles 


The Danes, by Albert Robles 


This poem came inspirationally to Sarah following th 
of King Alfred's trouble with those fierce sea rovers 

A Mexican boy, Albert Robles, 
tration, both being used in our class 


Teacher. 


I HE Danes! the 


daring people. 


immediately drew thi 
paper.—Adella 


Danes! those fierce and 


The sea! the sea! waves higher than the steeples. 


The ships! ! 


the ships! the strong and sturdy sea 
kings. 


The prow! 


the mast! a sturdy ship the sea flings. 

They’re brave! they’re brave! they never touch 
the saddle. 

They laugh! they shout! hurrah we're going to 
battle! 


The war! the war! oh see how brave and strong 
they fight! 
The brave, the dead, will feast in Woden’s hall 
tonight! 
Contributed by Mrs. Eugenia West Jor 


g 


Angeles 
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Projecting Sound Pictures 


A review by Harry C. STEINMETZ, State College 
San Diego. 


OW and then there appears a technical 
N book worth mentioning in this place on 
account of its clearness for the casual reader, its 
pioneering nature, or its cultural interest. This 
little volume by a young sound engineer, Aaron 
Nadell, qualifies on all three counts. 


While written directly for the non-technically 
trained theater-man, it contains a wealth of ma- 
terial of interest and value for the intelligent 
theater patron, school builder and administrator, 
science teacher, amateur radio tinkerer, and the 
sort of person who tries rhetorically to grasp 
such current scientific matters as electronics and 
acoustics, and such applied science as film repro- 
duction and projection. 


“It aims to present, in every-day English, a 
practical and commonsense understanding of the 
‘why’ behind the operation of sound apparatus.” 
But “it is believed that the reader who simply 
reads the book as if it were a novel will acquire 
a technical vocabulary without conscious effort.” 


Chapters concerned with the 
quirements of sound - on - film 


mechanical re- 
reproduction, of 


A film library, San Diego city schools. 


Book Notes and Reviews 


Teachers are cordially invited to contribute brief notes concerning 


literature which has been helpful to them. 


sound on disc, amplifier and rectifier apparatus, 
the loud speaker, motors, and such, will interest 
theater men particularly, and should facilitate 
co-operation between managers and projection- 
ists, and make their work more intelligent. 


To the latter the chapters concerned with care 
of equipment and preventing and tracing trouble 
will be invaluable. The last chapter contains 
recording instructions, a list of symbols, a pre- 
caution index, trouble index, and subject index. 
There is no doubt that Nadell knows the prac- 
tical end as well as the theoretical. 


In fact, the writer knows that Nadell was led 
into his knowledge of theoretical physics and 
some research through his thorough grasp of 
the routine requirements for sound installation 
and repair. He came at it inductively, and to 
this may be attributed his fine grasp of the 
whole. 


Formal School Is Often Too Slow 


Impatient with formal education and its piece- 
meal and lethargic progress, he quit a first- 
rate college in disgust and plunged into the deep 
waters alone. For a few years he sandwiched 
newspaper reporting and editing—for a short 
time with the writer—between the ramblings of 
a ship’s wireless operator. Four years ago he 
turned to sound projection installation and has 
already become an authority. 


Between the chapters above mentioned the 
layman may read without difficulty on what it is 
all about. If the title does not scare out -persons 
self-conscious of a poor background, it should 
serve as a fine introduction to a new field as 
well as a handbook for those occupationally con- 
cerned. Subheads and illustrations are frequent: 
each chapter ends with 10 questions and 10 
answers; the publishers (McGraw-Hill) 
done a good job. 


have 


Remakers of Mankind, by Carleton Wash- 
burne, is a stimulating volume recently 
lished by the John Day Company of New York 
City. Washburne graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1912 and for 5 years was associated 
with Dr. Frederick Burk of the San Francisco 
State Teachers College. He is internationally 
Known in the field of progressive education. 


pub- 


Remakers of Mankind is 
consideration by all teachers 
groups. It presents a 
world toward which 
marching. Price, $3.00. 


worthy of serious 
and P. T. A. study 
fine vision of the new 


progressive schools are 
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Teaching Helps and 


Material such as never 
have been offered before! 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Classroom Magazine for Grade Teachers 


Will Bring Them to You in 1932-33 


Glance Through 
This Program 
for 1932-1933 


Graded Test Material 
Plans and Projects 
Units of Study 
Seatwork Material 
Geography Studies 
Sand Table Ideas 
Number Work 
Primary Reading Ma- 
terial 
Full-Color Pictures 
with Study and Cor- 
relation Material 
Plays, Exercises, Spe- 
cial Day Programs 
Verse for All Grades 
Songs and Music for 
All Grades 
Designs for Posters 
Creative Art Work 
Blackboard and Win- 
dow Decorations 
Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club and 
Club Exchange 
Elementary Science 
Toys for Primary 
Children to Make 
New Ideas for School 
Parties 
Nature Study 
rial 
Music Appreciation 
Hea:th, Safety and 
Physical Education 
Pictures for All Pur- 
poses 
Community Life 
School Dramatics 
Ways of Solving Be- 
havior Problems 
Character Building 
Government Helps 
Answers to Queries 
New Books 
Things to Do 
Travel Department 


Mate- 


de year, The INSTRUCTOR offers a 
finer program of teaching helps and ma- 
terial than ever before. The ten issues— 
September through June—will carry fea- 
tures so practical, inspiring and up-to-date 
as to make this magazine indispensable to 
every grade and rural school teacher. 


Sean the brief resume of the 1932-33 
program at the left. Space permits listing 
only the highlights—but you will get some 
conception of the wide scope and excellence 
of the material planned for this school year. 

The popularity of The INSTRUCTOR is 
attested by the fact that many more teachers 
subscribe for it than for any other educa- 
tional magazine. It is very generally en- 
dorsed by County and District Superin- 
tendents, City Superintendents, Principals, 
Heads of Normal Schools and Teachers Col- 
leges, and Teachers of Training Classes. 


This Year, As Never Before, 
You Need THE INSTRUCTOR 


Whether you teach in the primary, interme- 
diate or upper grades, The INSTRUCTOR will 
make your teaching easier and more effective. 
This year more will be expected of teachers 

. - Standards will be higher. The material 
in The INSTRUCTOR, if applied in your class- 
room, cannot fail to lift your work to a higher 
level and bring you deserved recognition. 


Subscribe NOW! 


Payment need not accom- 
pany order but may be de- 
ferred as late as November 
5th. Fill in the order blank 
at the right and mail today. l 


$2. YEAR 


TWO YEARS $3 


i S8.E.N.—Sept. 


i Ss: @ BF: Wk. 
Order Now -- are Later Post Office....... 


———— 


(J I am enclosing payment herewith. 
[] I agree to pay not later than November 5, 


NEws 


Tes Lamencee macasime MOS ORs0e awe pwEas Hecet es 
mS eS 


Why THE INSTRUCTOR 
Serves You Better 


Supplies fully 50% more 
teaching material than any 
other teachers’ magazine. 


All material prepared by 
leading teaching specialists. 


All material ready for 
immediate classroom use. 


Large amount of art and 
handwork material. 


Eight-page Picture Sec- 
tion in each issue providing 
visual aids for all grades. 


Full-color reproductions 
of famous paintings with 
complete material for study 
and correlation. 


Several pages each month 
of plays, exercises, verse, 
music, dances, special day 
programs, etc. 

Teachers’ Help-One-An- 
other Club, Things to Do, 
Answers to Queries, and 
other helpful departments. 

A wealth of live illustra- 
tions selected for their in- 
terest to children and value 
for class use. 


Each issue in subscriber’s 


hands by middle of preced- 
ing month. 


Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 5 


is cciiniterscctattitteatienbanties antes } 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Send me The INSTRUCTOR cere with the Septem- 
ber, 1932 issue for [] 2 yrs., $3. 


;( 1 yr, $2.00. 


1932. 
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Activity Program 


OBERT HILL LANE, 

assistant superintendent 
of schools, Los Angeles, has 
written “A Teachers Guide- 
Book to the Activity Pro- 
gram” published by the Mac- 
millan Company. Mr. Lane 
has done an outstanding piece 


r 


direct approach 
this effective 
handbook,—The Background; First steps; Three 
illustrative units of work; The unit of work and 
the daily program; The teacher at work in the 
new school; The teacher checks herself. An ap- 


of work in this eminently prac- 
tical and helpful volume, which 
should into wide 


come use 


everywhere. 
the six 
simple, 


of 
the 
characterizes 


The headings 


chapters explain 


which throughout 


pendix lists further professional reading for the 
teacher. The book is dedicated to the 26 teach- 
ers who have contributed to it. 


This noteworthy volume will be of genuine 
and continuous assistance, not only to the new 
teacher who needs orientation in her classroom 
technique, but equally to the older teacher who 
desires to progressively improve and vitalize her 
work. 


California can well be proud of this contribu- 
tion to professional literature by an outstanding 
school leader of this state. 

ok * * 


Scott, Foresman and Company, educational 
publishers, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
have recently issued two important high school 
texts,— Writing Craft by C. H. Ward ($1.32) and 
Everyday Problems in Biology by Pieper, Beau- 
champ and Frank ($1.60). These meritorious 
volumes are worthy of careful consideration 
all secondary 


by 
teachers of these specific subjects. 


a California hero of the Civil War 
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A clipper ship, Los Angeles to San Francisco, 1859 


Dr. Cubberley Is Honored 


LLWOOD PATTERSON CUBBER- 

LEY, Stanford University 1898-1933,” is 

the title of a very interesting booklet issued by 

the Cubberley national committee and paying 

tribute to a great school- 

California and 
of the nation. 

The national 

tee is working 


master of 
commit- 
four 
projects,—1l. to furnish an 
oil painting of Dr. Cub- 
berley as a permanent 
of the Stan- 
School of Educa- 
tion; 2. to publish a com- 
memorative volume; 3. to 
endow a permanent Cub- 
berley lectureship; 4. to 
provide for a reunion at his retirement on his 
65th birthday, June 6, 1933. 

* * * 


on 


possession 
ford 


Dr. Cubberley of Stanford 


Outline of World History for Boys and Girls, 
by H. C. Knapp-Fisher, with 81 illustrations; for 
children ages 9-15, published by E. P. Dutton 
and Company. $3.00. 


* * * 


Adeline Pardini 
county has been 
graduate 
mance 


of Nevada 
awarded a 
fellowship in ro- 
languages by the Uni- 
versity of Florence, Italy. She 
is the first Pacific 
dent to receive 


Coast stu- 
this honor. 


She graduated from Grass 
Valley high school and the 
University of California where 
she has made a brilliant rec- 
ord. Mrs. Ella M. Austin, Ne- 
vada county superintendent of 
schools, states that the school 
people of that county are very 
proud of Miss Pardini’s record 
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News for high schools! 
Three important new books... 


Pahlow: MAN’S GREAT ADVENTURE 


A remarkable new introduction to world history with an interesting new point of view 
and a truly refreshing style. The author emphasizes a host of meanings and conse- 
quences which illumine the problems of the world today. With a unit organization of 
material that minimizes difficulties, time charts that keep events in their places, more 
than 550 fascinating illustrations and maps, and splendid exercises and activities. 
Written by a teacher thoroughly familiar with the capacities of the high-school mind 
and already acclaimed by educators as the ace of world histories! $2.12. 


Stewart, Cushing, and Towne: 
PHYSICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Here is a new book that makes physics thoroughly understandable and interesting to 
high-school students by means of its fully descriptive view of fundamentals, its careful 
selection of topics, and its effective teaching aids. Each new topic is introduced by 
specific material well within the pupil’s everyday experience. Motivating questions 
preceding each chapter stimulate discussion and orient the pupil. Questions and prob- 
lems at the end of each chapter test the pupil’s mastery. The excellent new illustrations 
are unusually full of teaching power. $1.72. 


Elwell: BOOKKEEPING FOR TODAY 


A new bookkeeping course built to meet the requirements of today. The subject is 
presented in definite, carefully graded, easily taught units, and is arranged so that a 
maximum or minimum course may be given. Abundant exercise material is provided. 
There are short, practical sets and excellent illustrations. The accompanying blank 
books and business papers are well printed and conveniently bound. Elementary 
Course, $1.60. Advanced Course, $1.56. Combined Course, $2.32. Corporation 
and Voucher Accounting, $1.36. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 
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Book-Repairing With 
Cellophane 


F. D. CaLHoon, Instructor 
Chemistry Classes, Yreka High School 
Siskiyou Union High School District 


oa chemistry class has carried on a proj- 


ect in devising a method whereby cello- 
phane can be used as a book-repairing material. 


After experimenting with various products, 
we came to the conclusion that ordinary gelatine 
makes the best material with which to stick the 
cellophane to the paper. Various other mate- 
rials, such as sodium silicate, caused too great 
a curling and discoloration of the paper upon 
drying. 

We used ordinary “Knox” gelatine. The for- 
mula is as follows: 25 cc.’s of water, 1 gram of 
Knox gelatine, 1 gram cane sugar, and 1/10 
gram of sodium benzoate. The gelatine, sugar, 
and sodium benzoate were placed in cold water, 
and dissolved by heating, taking care to stir 
continuously as the gelatine burns very easily. 

The heating was continued until all the ma- 
terial had dissolved. Boiling is not necessary. 
This gives a solution, which is liquid while hot, 
but forms a jelly-like material upon cooling. 
While it is easier to apply when in the liquid 
state, the jelly-like material can also be used 
successfully. 

Although we have not worked this out definitely, 
we believe that old tooth-paste tubes might be 
cleaned and filled with the gelatine while still 
hot, and upon cooling, could be forced from the 
open end the same as tooth-paste, shaving- 
cream, etc. This, of course, would keep the 
jelly-like material from drying out. 

In our work so far, we have kept our gelatine 
in open beakers with a few drops of water 
added to the surface periodically to keep it in a 
fresh state. The addition of the sodium ben- 
zoate in the preparation of the material will 
retard growth of bacteria, yeast, mold, etc., to 
such an extent that it should keep almost in- 
definitely. 

In applying the gelatine to the torn pages of 
books, magazines, etc., it is found advisable to 
rub the gelatine on the paper rather than on 
the cellophane, then quickly press the cellophane 
on the dampened surface. Any excessive gela- 
tine not covered by the cellophane, or squeezed 
from under the edge of the cellophane upon 
pressing, should be wiped off quickly with a 
damp cloth, and then the whole surface dried 
with a piece of dry muslin or cheesecloth. 

If a book is being repaired, it should be closed 
immediately after the application of the cel- 
lophane to eliminate any tendency to curl. 





If separate sheets ar: 
being repaired, it is 
necessary to weight 
them down with a 
book or magazine 
until dry. 

All the cellophane 
in these experiments 
was furnished by pu- 
pils, who took it 
from candy boxes, 
etc. It is quite likely 
that much better re- 
sults could be obtain- 
ed if we had gone ti 
the expense of buy- 
ing sized, flat sheets 
of cellophane from 
regular commercial 
channels. 


California Physical Education Journal recently 
made its initial appearance. It is published 
quarterly at Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los 
Angeles, by the California Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Southern 
Section. A. B. Parisi is the editor and B. LD. 
Quinn, associate editor. 


A Rhythm Band 


FLORENCE Dow 
Sonoma County Supervisor of Music 


HE accompanying picture shows a rhythm 
"Wasa from one of Sonoma county’s rural 
schools, Guerneville, a three-teacher school, 
Lulu Justis, primary teacher; Elizabeth Jenkins, 
intermediate teacher; Amelia Thole, principal. 





The Uniformed Band from First and Second Grades 


The band appeared before the district council 
of parent-teacher associations meeting at Sebas- 
topol and have performed on numerous occa- 
sions in their home town. They gave a most 
enjoyable demonstration at a conference of So- 
noma county rural teachers called by the county 
music supervisor in the interest of music educa- 
tion, at which over 400 were in attendance. 
Their inexpensive suits of cream color with 
rose-lined capes make a colorful addition t 
their performances. 
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Political Conventions at School 


DITH E. CLARK, head of the commercial 

department of Piedmont high school and 
faculty supervisor of the conventions report, and 
{nna Lee Guest, instructor in government, have 
sent to us a remarkably interesting file report- 
ing the Piedmont high school Republican and 
Democratic conventions as presented this last 
spring by the student body. 


Miss Clark states that this project “is one of 
the finest pieces of school work we have ever 
indertaken. All of our students—some 1300 in 
the high school, participated in the project, as 
official speakers, state chairmen, standard-bear- 
ers, state delegates to the conventions, and re- 
porters. We believe our students learned more 
about national conventions, their purpose and 
workings in the three assembly periods during 
which the conventions were staged, than they 
would have learned in a year’s time from a text- 
ook.” 


The detailed reports comprise over 50 mimeo- 
graphed and printed pages. Social science teach- 
ers throughout the state, however, will be inter- 
ested in this successful high school project. 


William S. Marten, mechanics arts teacher in 
Lincoln junior high school, Santa Monica, dur- 
ing the last 8 years accompanied 1000 classes 
of boys on visits to business and manufacturing 
plants. This vocational education work is part 
of the curriculum for 8th grade boys. 


The visiting classes have ranged from 15 to 
3) boys. In a recent issue of the Santa Monica 
Evening Outlook is an extended account of Mr. 
Marten’s excellent community service in this 
mportant field of pre-vocational guidance. 


The California Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation Association now has over a thousand 
members and has the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Charles D. Davis, Berkeley; first vice- 
president, Robert E. Munsey, Santa Monica; sec- 
ond vice-president, M. H. Trieb, Los Angeles; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Graves, San Francisco. 


ALIFORNIA teachers, librarians, and all 

book-lovers will be interested to know that 
the Grabhorn Press, 510 Pine Street, San Fran- 
isco, is issuing a series of beautiful reprints 
of rare Americana. 


The new series of reprints (at modest prices) 
nclude such titles as,—Life of Joaquin Murietta; 
Banditti of the Plains; Sutter’s Diary; Early 
Days in San Francisco; California 
in 1837. 





wll 


The Grabhorn Press is known 


throughout the civilized world 


for its beautiful publications. 


Edwin and Robert Grabhorn 
take high rank among the world’s 
fine printers. 
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‘T hadn’t 


figured on 
being 
sick’”’ 


How discouraging 

is the period of 
convalescence, 
when the unpaid 
bills keep piling / 
up and there is 
nothing coming in with which to pay them. A single 
illness or accident often dissipates the savings of 
many years. 


Doctor Bills Left Out of Budget 


Many a teacher, like Anna Irene Jenkins, Los An- 
geles, Cal., enjoys such good health as to make it 
seem unnecessary to provide for doctor bills. For- 
tunately, however, she did make T. C. U. provision 
We quote from her letter: 

“I deeply appreciate your courtesy in caring for 
my claim. I am so used to being well I had left no 
place in my budget for doctors’ bills, and a check 
which practically covered one of them was certainly 


a Godsend.” 


Get on the T. C. U. Payroll 


Our records for many years prove that one teacher in 
five suffers enforced idleness and loss of salary every 
year because of Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. 
Your turn may come—it often does—when you least 
expect it. 

While you are still in good health and free from 
injury—before it is too late—get your name cn the 


“TC. U. Payroll.” 


Fill out and mail the coupon below. We will then 
mail you full particulars of how we protect teachers 
Do it today! 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


Free Information Coupon 
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A Modern School 
Music Library 


VERY interesting activity is being con- 
A ducted in the vocal music department of 
Emerson junior high school in Pomona, under 
the direction of Harold P. Davidson. 

Last year the pupils built over 200 instru- 
ments; models of ancient Japanese, Chinese, 
Arabian, Jewish, and Hindu instruments, as well 
as many modern instruments. These were shown 
in an exhibit at the Los Angeles County Fair 
held in Pomona. 


This year the pupils are enthused over the 


project of constructing their own musical library. 


This school, as well as most schools, has a very 
small musical library. The books that are there 
contain only the lives of old composers. As there 
is little material anywhere on modern musicians 
and composers, the students decided to make 
their own library. 

First of all, a collection of old loose-leaf note- 
books was made. More than 30 were turned in. 
The paper for these note-books was provided by 
the school. Then all pupils be- 
gan to make a collection of all 
interesting pictures and articles 
pertaining to music and musi- 
cians of today. This 
clipped from 
and magazines. 


material 
was newspapers 
Soon an enor- 
mous amount of interesting 
The use 
of loose-leaf note-books is ad- 
in that new mate- 
rial may be constantly added. 
The music appreciation 
then divided into 
five committees, by their own 
selection. The first 


sorting 


material was collected. 


vantageous 


classes were 
committee 
committee, 
whose duty was to sort all ma- 
terial alphabetically 
note-books. 


was. the 


into the 
There one 
note-book for each letter of the 
alphabet. 


was 


A second committee pasted 
these and 
into the note-books, leaving a 
space 
writing. 

The third 
to many 


pictures clippings 


below each picture for 


committee wrote 


famous and _ near-fa- 


mous musicians asking for a 
brief history of their lives, in- 


teresting stories, and their most 


important works. The addresses of these mu- 
sicians were obtained from the “Musical Amer- 
e ” c ‘ > a © 
ica,” also from the 3ooking 
through the kind courtesy of L. 


impresario in Los Angeles. 


and 
3ehymer, artist 


Agent,” 


The boys and girls received most interesting 
answers from the majority of these musicians. 
Care was taken that the letters were not dupli- 
cated by other members of the class. One little 
girl received a letter from Charles Wakefield 
Cadman; another received an autographed pic- 
ture of Harry Melkinoff, the young New York 
violinist. Mary McCormic and Yehudi Menuhin 
responded in like manner. 


The duty of the fourth committee was to read 
carefully all that could be found in magazines 
and pamphlets, about the musicians whose pic- 
tures were pasted in the note-books. Then they 
wrote beneath these pictures the most interest- 
ing facts they had found. 


The fifth committee had two duties; one, the 
indexing of the whole library, for which one 
separate note-book was reserved, the other, the 
filling of a miscellaneous note-book. This latter 
volume contained all the pictures and articles 


A view of Sacramento in 1854, from the river 
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which really could not be alphabetized. Strange 
Believe 


“ 


and amazing feats in music and many 
It or Not’s” were put in this book. 


ITTLE class-time was used in the building 
ao this library. The pupils came to the 
music room before and after school and during 
free periods. Much enthusiasm has been shown 
by both boys and girls, for there is a chance 
for everyone to do something. Students who do 
not even take music have brought in many 
good articles for the library. Needless to say, 
the boys and girls all enjoy reading this library 
which they have helped to build. 

Roy E. Simpson, principal of the school, states 
that “We, in Pomona, believe in the value of 
good music instruction for the development of 
the good use of leisure time and good citizen- 
ship in general.” 


The Thinker 


RoLAND FRED EBERHART 
Senior High School, San Jose 


] HEY may hold him in scorn and derision, 


For they sense not the depth of his thought; 
But we know that from out of his Vision 

All achievements of Time have been wrought. 
In his Mind lies the Infinite Power, 

That can give to thin Fantasy worth, 
And we know that the Thinker shall tower 

O’er the lords and the princelings of earth! 


= 
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New Indian Play for Antelope Valley 
VALERIE Watrous, Los Angeles City Schools 


FLINT knife among the bones of an animal 

killed in the hunt, shards of a cooking- 
vessel in the midst of half-burned fagots, these 
served as the inspiration for a play which H. 
Arden E’dwards, director of stage-craft at Lin- 
coln high school, Los Angeles, has called “The 
Medicine Maker.” The first presentation 
made on the site of Mr. Edward’s home 
Lancaster at the foot of the buttes at 
Kya in the Antelope Valley. 


was 
near 
Yato 


With the inspiration of these long-forgotten 
relics, which were buried under several feet of 
earth, Mr. tdwards has developed an Indian play 
of unusual beauty and dramatic power. 


The author, like many other of his fellow- 
teachers in the public schools, became interested 
in the study of Indian lore several years ago and 
prior to establishing his home near Lancaster. 
The discovery of many valuable pieces on this 
site resulted in the desire to establish a public 
museum there to which teachers might bring 
their students and which would house many of 
the interesting objects which he and others 
have found in that locality. It is to this fund 
Mr. Edwards intends to devote such profits as 
accrue from the presentation of the play. 


A Textbook of Botany for college students, by 
Professor David Myers Mottier of Indiana Uni- 
versity, recently brought out by P. Blakiston’s 
Son and Company, with 542 illustrations, is a 
revision and amplification of a College Textbook 
of Botany for First Year Students. This sub- 
stantial manual of 625 pages is priced at $4.00. 


Industrial Arts in a Rural School 


Mrs. Etta P. McCarty, Teacher, Marigold School, Yuba County 


“”~ 
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[Industrial arts class making toys 
of discarded boxes, to be given 
at Christmas time to children 


who have no toys. 


Girls of Marigold School mak- 
ing flower pots from tin-cans 
and attractive pieces of paper 


that have been discarded. 


Boys of the industrial arts class 
busy making toys from discarded 
pieces of lumber. The toys are 
to be given to the orphans or 
poor children at Christmas time. 








In Memoriam 


Marcia Lange, teacher of physiology in Frank- 
lin high school, Los Angeles. During the World 
War, Miss Lange was a nurse in France. 


Pearl Wiggins, for many years a counsellor in 
Los Angeles City elementary schools. 


Mrs. Eleanor Humphrey Smith, for 16 years a 
teacher at Polytechnic high school, Los Angeles. 


Miss Lotta Lee Bland, for 16 years a teacher 
at San Jose high school, died recently in San 
Francisco; she had been unwell for some months, 
Among the pallbearers were Walter L. Rachrodt, 
city superintendent of schools, Principal R. B. 
Leland of the high school and County Superin- 
tendent of Schools Joseph E. Hancock. 


Frank R. Cauch, supervisor of vocational edu- 
cation for the Oakland public schools, passed 
away in June, 


Mrs. Grace H. Williams, teacher in Jefferson 
school, Oakland, passed away in May. 


James M. Kelso, aged 54, Sacramento high 
school teacher, was fatally injured while break- 
ing a young colt at his ranch in Del Paso 
heights. 


Mrs. Mabel Virginia Blackford, member of an 
early Sacramento family, widely-KkKnown club- 
weman and teacher of a decade ago, after an 
illness of two months. She completed 20 years 
of teaching in Sacramento city schools. 


Philip M. Fisher, age 80, for half a century in 
educational leader in Oakland and Northern 
California, following a brief illness. He organ- 
ized Oakland Technical High School, and served 
as its principal for 27 years. He had been for 
30 years a member of Alameda county board of 
education, and for several years was supervisor 
of academic instruction in the high schools of 
Oakland. He was member of the group which 
drafted the original school pension bill. He had 
served 8 years as superintendent of schools in 
Alameda county, and in earlier days conducted 
teachers institutes throughout the state. 


Dr. Harry B. Wilson, age 57, formerly super- 
intendent of Berkeley schools and later National 
Director of the American Junior Red Cross, 
passed away recently at his home in Berkeley. 

Dr. Wilson was nationally known in the field 
of education and for many years was prominent 
in the activities of California Teachers Associa- 
tion. He was president of the Bay Section, 
Cc. T. A., 1919-20. 


Doubleday, Doran, publishers, have brought 
out a charming Indian story book for children, 
“The Book of Nah-Wee” by Grace and Carl 
Moon. This is fully illustrated and largely in 
color. 
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Night 


SARA VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN, Claremont 


To a Child Afraid of the Dark 


N IGHT takes to her pitying heart 


Little things that fright and start; 
Whispering to them a gentle croon. 
Around her neck she hangs the moon, 
That none may fear the darkness where 
Strange, creeping things may hide, and there 
In her dusky, dark hair 

Wears a wreath of stars so fair, 

That none may gaze on it and fear; 
None seeing it can shed a tear. 

Day is the time for pomp and show, 

The great ones walk upright and slow. 
Up and down the earth they pass, 

But beneath them in the grass, 

Are they that watch the steady sun, 
Knowing when his race is done, 

Lo! In her lovely voice that sings, 
Night will be calling the little things. 


* * * 


A. S. Barnes and Company have brought out 
“The Measurement of Athletic Power,’’ some 
achievement standards in track and field athletic 
events for boys from 10 to 20 years of age, by 
Professor Charles Harold McCloy, Iowa State 
University. There are 180 pages and 19 tables: 
the price is $3.00. 


“Sally and Billy in Autumn” is a new book of 
preprimer level by Marjorie Hardy (author of 
“The Child’s Own Way Series” for the primary 
grades). This is the first of a series of four:— 
Sally and Billy in Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
Summer, which will appear during the present 
school year. 

“Sally and Billy in Autumn” offers further 
adventures of Sally and Billy—the chief char- 
acters of “The Child’s Own Way Series” who 
have endeared themselves to many first-graders 

A new printing process has made it possible 
to use 15 colors—a far greater number than have 
ever appeared before in a school book. 

Like “The Little Book” and “Sally and Billy” 
which preceded it 
the booklet con- 
tains 48 pages, 
just the right size 
for tiny hands; it 
is bound in heavy 
pasteboard; and it 
sells for 20c per 
copy. Wheeler 
Publishing Com- 
pany, 2831 South 
Park Way, Chi- 
cago. 
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California Elementary Principals 


Y ear-Book 


URTH Year-Book of the California Elemen- 
tary School Principals Association came from 


the press late in May of this year. Mrs. Ger- 
trude Best Hammond of Los Angeles is the 
editor. Associate editors are Sarah L. Young of 


the Bay Section, John L. Compton of the Central 
Section, Otto W. Bardarson of the Central Coast 
Section, E. P. O’Reilly of the Northern Section, 
Miss Nora Sterry of the Southern Section, and 
Harley W. Lyon, state chairman of research. 

The material includes deals with professional 
responsibility, research, reports and a roster of 
members. The messages of greeting included 
are from the retiring state president, P. C. 
McChesney of Sacramento, and Earl R. Laing, 
president of the department of elementary prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association. 

Articles by Honorable Vierling Kersey, state 
superintendent of public instruction; Robert H. 
Lane, assistant superintendent of schools of 
Angeles; Dr. Susan M. Dorsey of Los An- 
geles; and many other California educators and 
those engaged in the work in other sections of 
the nation, contain material of very great value. 
The price of the report is $1.00. 


Los 


* * x 


“Trott and His Little Sister” (Viking Press) 
by Andre Lichtenberger, the Dickens of France, 
with an introduction by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher is now translated into English for the 
first time by Irma Weill and Dr. Blanch Weill. 
This book is a real contribution and should 
be read by every mother and teacher of small 
children as well as by child welfare workers. It 
gives a more vivid glimpse, in a humorous and 
sympathetic manner, of what goes on behind the 
young child’s puzzled face than books 
on psychology. 
Over a quarter 


a dozen 


million copies sold in France 
alone and other hundreds of thousands in the 
rest of Europe. Though it has but very re- 
cently made its appearance in the United States 
it is already in its second edition. 


* 





* * 


Sir John Adams, lecturer 
at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles and 
internationally known for 
his brilliant educational ad- 
dresses and essays, has writ- 
ten a happy volume “The 
Teacher’s Many Parts” pub- 
lished by Iwan Deach, Jr., 
414 East 11th Street, Los An- 
geles. 















* 





* * 





The 
Dhan 
stor Vv 


Master Monkey, by 
Gopal Mukerji, is a 
for older boys and 
concerning the adven- 
tures of the god of Hindu 
athletics—the most heroic 
animal-creation of India. 
It is beautifully illustrated by Florence Weber 
and is published by E. P. Dutton and Company; 
price $2.50. 





girls 
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School gardening is good for all children. 


Long Beach Atypical Children 


HERESA B. KENNEDY, teacher of atypical 
children, Long Beach City schools, wrote an 
article entitled, “Black Crows With White 
Feathers,’ which appeared recently in the Long 
Beach Teachers Journal and attracted wide 
attention. 


She points out that among the mentally-handi- 
capped children there is as great a variety of 
temperaments as there is in any group of normal 
children. The educational interests of such chil- 
dren are best served (as is also true of normal 
children) by giving them a wide range of sim- 


ple, wholesome tasks. 
The accompanying pictures show one group 
of Mrs. Kennedy’s pupils engaged in weaving 


and another group at work in a school garden, 


Weaving is a serene and satisfying craft. 















The faculty of the Francis W. Parker school, 
330 Webster Avenue, Chicago, has recently issued 
Volume 9 of its Studies in Education, entitled 
English Composition and Liter- 
ature.” It presents in considerable detail and 
with rich illustration, all the work done under 
the general heading of English in that progres- 
sive school of eight grades. 


“Experience in 


elementary 
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Beautifying the School Room 


Mrs. ADELAIDE ROHDE, teacher 


Huasna School, San Luis Obispo County 


AY RS. DRUSILLA RHODES, director of cur- 
riculum, San Luis Obispo county, in sending 
the following article states that the modest 
teacher has only intimated the splendid results 
she has accomplished in bringing out the best in 
all of the children. 


The activity has completely transformed the 
school-room and the attitude of all the children 
is such a happy co-operative one that it is easily 
discernible to even the most casual observer. 

Because the room was so transformed a teach- 
ers meeting was held at the school. Even though 
Huasna is the most outlying school in the sec- 
tion, there was 100% attendance on the part of 
the teachers. Nearly every mother in the district 
turned out to receive the teacher guests and the 
children were very gracious assisting hosts and 
hostesses. 

Even though fundamental subjects were not 
overly stressed in this activity, it seemed to be 
one of the most successful examples of enlight- 
ened rural teaching ever seen. Let us hope that 
it may inspire other teachers in similar situa- 
tions to work with their children to improve 
their school environment. 


1. Situation Out of Which the Activity Arose 


UASNA School is a one-teacher rural 
H school, situated in the eastern mountains 
of San Luis Obispo county, with all grades ex- 
cept second represented in the 23 children en- 
rolled. It is a frame building and was furnished 
inside with formal desks and chairs, arranged in 
a more or less rigid set-up. 

The children and teacher talked over the part 
environment plays in their daily work and de- 
cided that their happiest hours were spent at 
home in the living room, reading. They then 
decided that some things that made a home-like 
atmosphere were cleanliness, easy chairs, tables, 
pictures, a fireplace, a bird, a fish-bowl, curtains, 
books in a bookcase, and an arrangement where 
groups could work together. 


2. Planning and Carrying Out 


The group discussed ways in which they 
could bring to the school those things that 
would make their school room most like a liv- 
ing room. They created a homelike, workman- 
like environment by making the following 
changes in their school room. 

1. Desks and tables. Some of the desks were 
removed, and those that were left were placed 
in the room in groups, for different grades. Old 
tables were brought by the children from home, 


the legs were cut to make them the proper 
height for the children to sit at, and placed in 
different parts of the room for different grades 
The first, seventh and eighth graders have 
tables, the other grades have desks in groups 

Tables and desks were painted a jade green, 
a color that the children decided to be a cool, 
clean one. The teacher’s desk was put against 
the wall near the first grade table and each first 
grader was given a drawer in which to keep his 
possessions, 

2. Bookcases. Each individual grade has, near 
its unit, a bookcase to hold reference, text and 
supplementary books. These are painted to 
match the rest of the furniture and are kept 
attractive with flowers and other decorations. 
A very large old bookcase that had been in the 
hall was brought into the class-room, painted 
and hung with cretonned curtains. The “help 
yourself” material—school supplies, seatwork, 
etc., is kept in the bookcase. 

3. Curtains. The group decided that un 
bleached muslin would be the most enduring 
material for curtains. As the woodwork was 
mahogany stained they selected rose colored 
Indian head for a border. To let as much light 
and sunshine into the room as possible the cur- 
tains were hung on each side of the window 
with a short valance across the middle. As there 
was no sewing machine at school the girls took 
the curtains home to make. 

4. The fireplace. The children felt that the 
fireplace would be indispensable to the home- 
like appearance of the room. They placed it in 
the most suitable place for all to enjoy, where 
it could be a center for the life of the room. 
The fireplace was made of two empty towel 
boxes, one orange box and two rough boards 

Two folds of brick crepe paper and one of 
brown were used to complete the job. 

Two little lamps made from pickle bottles 
dipped in paint with little shades of green paper 
were placed one on each end of the mantel. The 
fireplace was put against the wall directly in 
front of the door into the schoolroom, and it is 
a very nice center of interest as one enters the 
room. 

5. The screen. As the wood-stove is old and 
somewhat rusty the big boys decided to make 
a screen to place in front of it when it is not in 
use. From beaver-board scraps they fashioned a 
hinged screen and painted it yellow and black in 
futuristic design. 

6. Reading-table. The reading-table was 
made by the big boys from a box. A fourth 
grade girl brought a rocking-chair from home 
to place beside it and the first grade donated an 
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extra chair. The girls made cushions for the 
chairs with scraps of cretonne left from the 
bookcase curtains. The reading-table was placed 
near the fireplace and it is a most inviting spot 
at which to read. 

7. The fish bowl An eighth grade girl 
brought the fish bowl and a fourth grade boy 
brought the fish to put in it. The bowl is kept 
on a bookcase near one of the windows. 

8. The bird. The teacher purchased the 
canary and its cage hangs in one of the win- 
dows. The bird lends color, and as it is a beau- 
tiful singer it gives a very happy note to the 
room. 


3. Specific Outcomes 


1. Knowledge. The activity was not one that 
was built closely around subject matter develop- 
ment. There is noticeable, however, a general 
scholarship improvement which may be attrib- 
uted to the new set-up of the room and to the 
interest the children, themselves, are taking in 
their own progress. 

Oral and written English were used exten- 
sively, in telling visitors about the room, in 
discussing changes to be made, and in writing 
letters in connection with the changes made. 

2. Habits. Self-reliance was developed when 
each child was made responsible for his own 
part of the room to keep clean. Clean clothes 
for clean surroundings soon led to the need for 
clean bodies inside and out. This brought about 
a “Clean Teeth Chart” which, after it was kept 
for a period of time, showed that every child 
in the room had washed his teeth every day 
since the chart was kept. 

The children received much valuable experi- 
ence in planning and working together to make 
a happy environment for the whole group. They 
are still learning to work together as they study 
in groups around their tables. 

3. Attitudes. Since the remaking of the 
school environment the children are so eager to 
attend that the absences have been greatly re- 
duced. The congenial attitude that has grown 
up in the classroom has carried over into the 
playground. 

The feeling among 
teacher and children, older 
and younger, is one of ev- 
eryone working together 
for a common purpose. 
Each child has a keen rea- 
lization of his responsibil- 
ity as a citizen for keeping 
the happy environment that 
has been’ achieved for 
group work. 





Berkeley High School Semi-Centenary 


Arr og pangnteced exercises at Berkeley High 
School in June featured a semi-centennial 
celebration in honor of the completion of the 
fiftieth year of the school’s service. The occa- 
sion also marked the close of 20 years of service 
by C. L. Biedenbach as principal. 


In May, 1880, a special committee of the Board 
of Education appointed at a previous meeting 
to investigate the advisability of establishing a 
high school recommended “that a high school 
class be formed at the beginning of the next 
school year to be under 
the care of a grammar 
principal.” In December, 
1880, the committee on 
classification reported that 
there were seven “schol- 
ars” pursuing high school 
studies, five at the Kel- 
logge School, and two in 
the San Pablo Avenue 
School, and recommended 
that these classes be 
united. 


In 1882 the high school 
was organized in the Kel- 
logge building, a complete 
course of study was 
adopted, the high school 
was graded so as to allow 





C. L. Biedenbach 


students to prepare for 
the state university, and W. W. Anderson was 
appointed principal. 


Berkeley High School was accredited by the 
University of California in 1884, the first school 
in the state to be so accredited. It has remained 
on the accredited list continuously since that 
date. 


The first graduate of the school, and the only 
member of the class of 1883, was John C. Dor- 
min, who is still a resident of Berkeley. The 
total number of graduates of the past school 
year including members of the December and 
June classes was 712. 


Henry Veghte served as principal from 1884 
until 1890 when S. D. Waterman was elected to 
the position, which he filled until 1899 when he 
was elected superintendent. M. C. James, now 
deputy superintendent of schools, was high 
school principal from 1899 until 1910, and G, N. 
Brink served from 1910 to 1912. 


In 1910 with the organization of the Berkeley 
junior high schools, the high school became a 
three-year school embracing the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth years. The total enrollment of the 
school in 1896 was 270 and in 1917 over 1000. 
The present enrollment is about 2800. 


World Peace Foundation with headquarters at 
40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, has recently 
issued a valuable book “The Pacific Area” which 
is of special significance and interest to teachers 
throughout the Pacific Coast area. 
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The Atlantic City Meeting 


Roy W. Coup 


HE meetings of the Delegate Assembly of 
© te National Education Association (held 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, from Saturday, 
pune 25, 1) were filled with 
interesting addresses, discussions, and matters 
of business. 


to Friday, July 


President Florence Hale, in charge of the 
seventieth annual meeting, prepared one of the 
most constructive and instructive programs of 
modern N. E. A. conventions. The theme, 
“Looking Ahead in Education,” was the key- 


note of the sessions. 


The meetings were well attended. The inter- 
est of the delegates was maintained from the 
very beginning and as large an audience was 
present at closing time on Friday as had been 
in attendance during the rest of the week. 


California contributed its usual large delega- 
tion. A special train originating at Los Angeles 
and largely augmented at Oakland went by way 
of the Southern Pacific to Portland, the North- 
ern Pacific from Portland to Vancouver, by 
Canadian National from Vancouver to Niagara 
Falls and the Pennsylvania railroad from Niag- 
ara Falls to Atlantic City. 

Joseph Rozier of Fairmont, West Virginia, 
was elected president of the National 
tion Association for the coming year. 


Educa- 
Chicago 
was tentatively selected as the meeting-place for 
1933. 

F. F. Martin of Santa Monica, N. E. A. Direc- 
tor for California last year, was re-elected for 
Miss Mabel Ellis of San Fran- 
cisco was elected vice-president of the N. E. A. 

The N. E. A. 


nians as 


the coming year. 


reports the following Califor- 


elected to positions in the national 


organization: 

Albert M. Shaw, Los Angeles, vice-president 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers. 

A; B. 


of the Department of Elementary 


Heacock, Los Angeles, vice-president 
Principals. 

Helen Watson Pierce, Los Angeles, treasurer 
of Department of Administrative Women. 


Coralie N. Kenfield, San Francisco, president, 


and Helen Scriver, Santa Barbara, secretary, of 


the Department of Lip Reading. 
Oakland 


ie Committee on 


was named a 


Edgar E. Muller of 
} 


member of t Resolutions; 


Hazel Freeman 


mittee on Necrology, 


of San Jose served on the Com- 


and Mrs. Fae W. Robison 
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Mrs. Irene Moffatt, prize-winning California school leader 
the prettiest teacher in America 


of Glendale acted on the Committee on Creden- 
tials. 

Mrs. Irene Moffatt of Los Angeles, vice-presi 
dent of the Los Angeles Teachers Association, 
was unanimously selected as the _ prettiest 
teacher in America by a committee of five super- 
intendents and officials of Atlantic City. 

The California Breakfast was an outstanding 
event of the and at the meeting 
practically all of the national officers and na 


convention 


tional department officers were in attendance 
and gave short talks. Mrs. Kathleen Stevens of 
Los Angeles‘was chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements. Assisting her were the presi 
dents of the various city teachers clubs wh 
Each of the guests was 
introduced by a committee member which added 


to the pleasure of the gathering. 


were in attendance. 


The California stunt suggested by Dr. Gwinn, 
contained an invitation to go to Los Angeles for 
the Olympic games. The lady delegates dressed 
in white for the The men 
trousers and white shirts. Bruce Zimmerman o! 
Berkeley and Hazel Freeman of Mountain View 


affair. wore light 


wrote songs for the occasion and during the 
singing Boy Scouts put on athletic stunts. M: 

Irene Moffatt of Los Angeles was the stunt and 
song leader. As a finale 


different colored bal 
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loons were freed and filled the upper sections 
of the Convention Hall. 

The teachers of Essex county, New Jersey, 
were the hosts of the California delegates. 


LL of the teachers from California took 
[ \ sight-seeing trips through various parts of 
the United States and Canada on their return 
home. 

Mrs. Fay Elledge of Pasadena left New York 
for a cruise around the world and will not be 
back at her school until late in October. 

Miss Christine Jacobsen of Los Angeles, and 
Charles E. Holen of Roseville on the completion 
of the convention, left for Europe to spend the 
summer. Miss Beulah Coward of Pasadena re- 
turned home by the Panama Canal. 

The list of delegates is as follows: 

Frank G. Adams, Mrs. Ane L. Alvord, Harry 
G. Alway, Nora M. Anderson, Beulah Averill, 
Mrs. Annie R. Babcock, Ilma Laura Badgley, 
Cornelia E. Ball, I. Grace Ball, Louise A. Boyd, 
Mrs. Alberta Brackney, Mary Arline Brady, 
Helen I. Brady, Edwin C. Browne, Mrs. E. C. 
Browne, Florence B. Bussell. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry I. Chaim, Augustina Clark, 
Roy W. Cloud, Celine Combatalade, M. Frances 
Corson, Beulah B. Coward, J. Russell Croad, 
Laura Curley, Alice Duden, Agnes W. Dutcher, 
Fay Elledge, Mrs. Maude Weaver Erickson, 
Jessie V. Farr, Nine M. Farwell, Bertha Feibush, 
Olive E. Ferguson, Ruth Fitter, Odd Booth Flem- 
ing, Maxine Frank, Hazel H. Freeman, Harold 
K. French, Beth Harris French. 

James N. Gardner, Eva G. Gibson, Albert 
Goesch, Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, Howard J. 
Hanna, Elizabeth Allison Harper, Adelaide M. 
Hart, Dr. I. C. Hatch, Wendell P. Hawkinson, 
Camilla Heald, Mrs. Katie A. Herrington, Floyd 
J. Highfill, Isabella H. Hilditch, Mrs. Eva M. 
Histed, Charles E. Holen, Stanley F. Howland, 
Mrs. S. F. Howland. 

Christine Jacobsen, Anna Irene Jenkins, Olive 
S. Johnston, Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, Mrs. 
Viola S. Kelley, Ione Kirk, Dora Lages, Mar- 
garet LeSeur, Lillie Lewin, Lena L. Lord, Ger- 
trude Mallory, F. F. Martin, Bertha Melkonion, 
Lula G. Merchant, Evelyn Mitchell, Mrs. Irene 
M. Moffat, Robert I. Montgomery, Mrs. Portia 
F. Moss, Edgar E. Muller, Mrs. Alice R. Norton. 

Eva M. Ott, Russell R. Peterson, Mrs. Mollie 
S. Platt, Laura Platt, Alma Mercedes Pool, 
Annette Powell, Elizabeth Powell, Frances J. 
Power, Ida L. Prall, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Reuter, Delight Rice, Olga Roberts, Marjory S. 
Robertson, Fae Robison, Harry G. Rogers, Vir- 
gZinia Rowell. 

Elizabeth Sands, Hallie G. Schilling, Albert M. 
Shaw, Alice Sherfey, Nina Grace Smith, Irene 
Snow, Kathleen H. Stevens, Nell D. Stone, Inez 
Taylor, Gladys W. Toomey, Lillian M. Under- 
wood. 

Elizabeth H. Walton, Thomas A. Walton, 
Elmer E. Washburn, Mrs. Elmer E. Washburn, 
Ivan R. Waterman, Charles A. Weise, Elizabeth 
E. Wenzel, Mrs. Fern Clark Willis, Louis L. 
Windmiller, Clyde S. Yerge. Bruce L. Zimmer- 
man. 


Less Drudgery . 


with these ready-made iia 
supplementary materials and teach. 
ing helps. 
CHECK the items concerning which you would like to 
have DETAILED INFORMATION, tear out this adver- 


tisement, and mail it to us. 


| Teaching Equipment for Elson Basic Readers. 


Number Stories. Easy primary readers which prepare 
for third-grade arithmetic. 


Primary Arithmetic Materials (Handbook, Drill Cards, 
Pads, etc.) 


Arithmetic Work-Books (Grades 3 to 8). 
Better Sentence Builders, language work-books (Grades 


5 to 8) for Grades 


CUT ALONG THIS LINE 


] Convenient Teachers’ Editions, Elson Basic Readers. 
Free Manual, Elson Basic Readers—for Grades 
Free Manual fur Standard Service Arithmetics. 
Complete 1932 Price List. 


Signed 
Position School 


City State 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
|__s« CUT ALONG THIS LINE 


RA SCHOOL 


“4 CRAFTS 


26TH ANNUAL 


FALL TERM 


in session till Dec. 17, 1932 


After-School Art Classes for Teachers 


Saturday Morning Art Classes 
for Children 


Evening Art Classes for Adults 


LL of the above special classes are offered 

by the School of Arts and Crafts in addition 
to its regular day school classes which prepare 
young men and women of college age for life 
work in the Fine and Applied Arts and in Art 
Education or teacher-training. The latter course 
leads to the degree, Bachelor of Art Education, 
and the Special Secondary Credential in Art. 
State-Accredited. 

Please write us for further information, 

mentioning your special interest. 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Avenue 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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World Federation Meeting 


Roy W. CLoup 


R. AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS, Secretary- 
General of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Association, has reported that the reg- 
ional conference held in Honolulu July 25-30, 
1932, was one of the most successful meetings 
of the Association ever held. Climatic condi- 
tions were ideal, the entertainment features 
given by the people of Hawaii unsurpassed and 
all attendance and programs were fully up to 
expectation. ; 
California Teachers Association supplied the 
following 34 delegates: 

Luella Armitage, Berkeley; Helen Aupperle, 
Anaheim; Mrs. Genevieve Bahmeir, Stockton: 
Mrs. Louise H. 3radshaw, Orange; Lillian 
Breitenbucher, Stockton; Mrs. Helen R. Cantrall, 
Long Beach; sernice G. Davis, Los Angeles; 
Lovena Dodds, Lodi; Genevieve Goodell, San 
Andreas; Lutie M. Gray, Los Angeles; Eugenia 
Grunsky, Stockton: Mary Wood Kemper, Los 
Angeles; Adelaide Kinnamon, Lancaster; Mr. and 
Mrs. George Knoles, Lodi; Ina Marsters, Porter- 
ville; Julia E. Melton, Pasadena; Alice Minahan, 
Vallejo; Eileen Minahan, Stockton: C. O. Mulder, 
Watsonville; Mrs. Laura J. Orr, Heber; Mr. and 
Mrs. Clare N. Pettit, Dinuba; Bertha Pratt, Pasa- 
dena; Elsie Ratto, Stockton; Frances Sheltman, 
Stockton; Mrs. Kathleen H. Stevens, Los An- 
geles; Helen Swinton, San Francisco; Dorothy 
Gilson, Glendale; H. Rode, Etna; Olga Ericsson, 
San Francisco: Mrs. Carl H. Wisewell, San Fran- 
cisco; Ethel M. Briant, Los Angeles; Constance 
Wisewell, San Francisco. 


Gonzales Union High School 
Takes First Place 


7. E teaching staff of Gonzales Union High 
School (12 teachers) is the first in Califor- 
nia to be 100% enrolled in C. T. A. for 1933. 
This is the third consecutive year for them to 
make a first-place record. The principal is Fred 


Kelley. 


I. D. Sweeney, treasurer, C. T. A. Northern 
Section and superintendent of schools at Red 
Bluff, reports an interesting Saturday of games 
held for the elementary teachers of Tehama 
county on the Red Bluff school grounds, Prac- 
tically all of the grade teachers of the county 
were present 

The session was called by County Superin- 
tendent Miss Alta Ohrt and the program was 
directed by Mrs. Elizabeth Dailey of the Red 
Bluff schools 
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County Teachers Institute 
and C. T. A. Section Meetings 


Alameda County—Nov. 21-23; 


w 


Oakland. 

Amador—Nov. 21-23; jointly with San Joaquir 
County at Stockton. 

Bay Section—Nov. 21-23. 

Butte—Sept. 12; Oroville. 

Calaveras—Nov. 21-238: with San Joaquin County 
at Stockton. 

Central Section—Nov. 21-23. 

Central Coast Section—Dec. 19-23. 

Contra Costa—Nov. 21-23; Oakland. 

El Dorado—Nov. 21-23; Sacramento. 

Fresno—Nov. 21-23; with Central Section at 
Fresno. 

Humboldt—Oct. 23-25 
Section at Willits. 


KKern—Nov,. 21-23; Bakersfield. 


; meets with North Coast 


Kings—Nov. 21-23; with Central Section, Fresno 

Lake—Nov. 21-23; with Bay Section, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Los Angeles—Dec. 19-22: Los Angeles. 

Madera — Nov. 21-23; with Central Section, 
Fresno. 

Marin—Nov. 21-23; Nov. 21, San Rafael; Nov. 22, 
23, San Francisco, with Bay Section. 





Mariposa—Nov. 21-23: Merced. 

Mendocino—Oct. 23-25; Northern Section at 
Willits. 

Merced—N ov. 


21-23; Merced high school, Merced. 
Modoe—Nov. 21-23; Alturas. 
Monterey—Dec. 19-21; at Salinas. 
Napa—Nov. 21-23; with Bay Section, San Fran- 
cisco, 





Nevada—Latter part of October; Nevada City. 
Riverside—Dec. 19-21; Riverside. 
Sacramento—Nov. 21-23; Sacramento. 

San Benito—Dec. 19-21; at Salinas. 

San Bernardino—Rural Elementary, Barstow, 
Sept. 16, 17; Rural Elementary, San Bernat 
dino, Sept. 23, 24; Rural High, and San Ber 
nardino city, Dec. 19-21; other districts not 
fixed. 

San Francisco—Novy. 21-23: in San Francisco. 

San Joaquin—Novy. 21-23; with Amador County 
Stockton. 

San Luis Obispo—Dec. 19-21; at Salinas. 

San Mateo—Nov. 21-23; with Bay Section, Sat 
Francisco. 

Santa Clara—Nov. 21-23; San Jose. 

Santa Cruz—Dec. 19-21. 

Shasta—Nov. 7-9; Redding. 

Siskiyou—Aug. 31, Sept. 1, 2; Yreka. 

Solano—Nov. 21-23; with Bay Section, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Sonoma—Nov. 21-23; with Bay Section, San Frat 
cisco. 

Southern Section—Dec. 19-25. 

Stanislaus—local, date not fixed. 

Sutter—Nov. 21-253: with Sacramento County 
Sacramento. 

Tehama—Sept. 3: Red Bluff. 

Tulare—Nov. 21-23; Visalia. 

Tuolumne—Nov. 21-23; Sonora. 

Yolo—local, date not set 

Yuba—Nov. 21-23: Marysville. 
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Defending the Schools 


The Committee of 1932 


N Los Angeles has been organized “The Com- 
I mittee of 1932,’ a group of citizens interested 
in all that pertains to public welfare. Mr. C. R. 
Briggs, of Los Angeles, ts prominent in the work 
of the new and rapidly-growing organization, and 
has sent us the following declaration of prin- 
( iples : 

1. We affirm the supreme value and impor- 
tance in a republic of education, publicly sup- 
ported. 


2. We believe that education should meet the 
demands of the present complex age, and that 
it should perpetuate culture, science, and voca- 
tion. 


3. We believe that the schools exist primarily 
for the benefit of the children, the growing 
generation, and the future welfare of our coun- 
try, and that they do not exist primarily for 
either teacher, tax-payers, or politicians. 

4. We believe in the right of educators as 
citizens and leaders to take part in, and, outside 
their classrooms, express themselves upon civic 
and economic affairs. 

5. We believe that in the present economic 
situation certain economies may and will be 
effected in the management of our schools with- 
out detriment to the welfare of the children; 

But we believe also that in every case there 
is a point beyond which we should not go in 
thus effecting economies, and that this point is 
well above the place to which certain organiza- 
tions would force education if they were allowed 
to have their way. 

6. We believe that the best people should be 
induced to remain in the educational profession, 
and that adequate incentive should be held out 
to induce young people to undertake the long 
and severe course of training necessary for this 
profession. 

7. In order to accomplish this, adequate 
salaries should be paid teachers and reasonable 
security of position should be guaranteed them 
from attacks on any other grounds save ineffi- 
ciency and evident unfitness. 

8. We believe in the continuance of retire- 
ment provisions so that teachers who have given 
long service may not necessarily undergo hard- 
ship, and so that the schools may not unduly 
suffer due to the retention of teachers long past 
the age of their efficiency. 

9. We believe that more attention has 
been directed to the mere question of tax- 
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ation and the schools share in it than the 
subject deserves as a potent or even sig- 
nificant cause of the present economic 
ills ; 

That, on the contrary, the subject has 
diverted the public from major causes of 
the economic situation ; 


And that in the future due considera- 
tion should be given to these basic eco- 
nomic causes rather than to continued 
attacks upon our schools. 

Such attacks may serve, if unstopped, 
to put education, for which California at 
one time stood pre-eminent, back thirty 
years or more, 


10. We believe firmly that a public office is 
a public trust, and that all candidates for it 
should approach it in this spirit rather than in 
the spirit of time-serving or with personal ends 
in view. We believe that every office-holder 
should serve society and society’s best interests. 

We believe that one of the greatest of these 
interests, now and all the time, is education and 
the welfare of the on-coming generation. 


* * * 


Indian Lullaby 


ALICE TENNESON HAwkIns, San Pedro 


cans wild kittens, that scamper and run, 

Tire of fun and stretch in the sun; 

The funny hop toad, with its queer wrinkled 
nose, 

Begins now to doze, its blinky lids close; 

The fluffy fat owlets said they’d keep awake 

But their promise they break and a few winks 
they take; 

And the red-headed woodpecker with his tas- 
seled cap 

Comes tapping, tap, tap, 

“It is time, my Papoose, for your nap.” 


D. C. Heath and Company have brought out 
“America in the Machine Age,” by Louis Wein 
berg of New York City. This volume of 350 
pages, with many illustrations, is a thoroughly 
modern history text dealing with the United 
States in the twentieth century and the out- 
standing problems of today. 

It appeals dramatically to high school pupils 
“as actors in a great historical drama, as actors 
who can help to carry forward the triumphs of 
mankind.” Price, $1.00. 
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A California Family of Six School Children 






































California School Library Association, South- 
ern Section, at its spring meeting elected the 
following officers for the school year 1932-33: 

President, Ruth Lewis, Jacob Riis high school, 
Los Angeles; vice-president ,Ruby Charlton, Bel- 
vedere junior high school, Los Angeles; secre- 
tary, Marian John C. Fremont high 
school, Los Angeles; treasurer, Katherine Folger, 
Metropolitan high school, Los Angeles. 


Gwinn, 


* * * 
Every school library or branch library in Los 
Angeles county can receive a gift copy of “My 
Seventy California” by Jackson A, 
Graves of Los Angeles by writing to the pub- 
Times-Mirror Printing 
118 South Broadway, 
widely-known book, written in 
third edition. In 1930 he 
sequel entitled “California Memories.” 


Years in 


lishers— Publishing 


Angeles. Mr. 


and 
House, Los 
Graves 1927, is 


now in its wrote 2 


* * * 


Bookkeeping for Today—Elementary Course 


by Fayette H. Ellwell, B. A. and C.P.A., pro- 
fessor of accounting, school of commerce, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, published by Ginn and 


Company. 

This is a new bookkeeping built to 
meet the requirements of the beginning students 
and covers all phases of bookkeeping and junior 
accounting. 


course 


* + * 


Marie Effie Shambaugh, 
of physical education, University of California, 
Los Angeles, and author of “Folk Dances for 
Boys and Girls,” has prepared a large volume of 
“Folk Festivals” for schools and playgrounds, 
The music for these folk dances and melodies 
has been arranged by Anna Pearl Allison. The 
large handsome quarto volume of 160 pages is 


assistant supervisor 


published by A. S. Barnes and Company; price 
$3.00. 
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, Please Let Us Know — ( 


Do You Receive 


“WORD STUDY”? 


Throughout the school year we issue peri- 
odically, for the benefit of English teachers, 
a publication entitled WORD STUDY in 
which are presented many interesting and 
helpful ideas relating to the teaching of the 
subject. It will help us to know whether you 
receive WORD STUDY; if you do, what your 
opinion of it is; and if you do not, whether 
you would like to receive it free of expense. 
We will appreciate a word from you. In 
writing please mention this magazine. 


The Merriam- 
Webster is the 
“Supreme 
Authority” 


One hundred years ofex- 
perience insure its ac- 
curacy and scholarship 
and have established itas 
the authority in Ameri- 
can schools. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Presidents and Department Heads of leading 
Universities and Colleges give their indorsement. 
Write for Free illustrated pamphlet with sample pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 



























Book Publishers Face Trade Revival 


ACTS brought out during an interview 

with Doctor William J. Cooper, United 

States Commissioner of Education, and 
former California state superintendent, and 
E. M. Foster, chief of the division of statistics, 
Office of Education, are: 

Net sales of textbooks sold by 42 leading 
publishers dropped from $22,977,001 during the 
six-month period July to December, 1930, to 
$19,487,457 for the corresponding period in 1931. 
If sales from January to July, 1932, which have 
not been tabulated, show the same drop, the 
total decrease for the year will probably amount 
to $7,000,000. 

“At present,’ he continued, “textbooks and 
similar supplies amount to but 3% of the aver- 
age school budget. Those who think they can 
save money by not purchasing as needs arise, 


but instead try to get along with ragged, torn 
and sloppy books, will ultimately face a serious 
replacement bill involving very large expendi- 
tures.” 

In commenting on the significance of the 
decline in sales, Mr. Foster said: 

“An adequate and up-to-date set of textbooks 
should be a part of the equipment of every 
school, whether the books are owned by the 
school board or by the pupils. Books are part 
of the tools with which the students learn. To 
let this equipment depreciate either in quality, 
condition or amount is to postpone a cost to a 
future time which is justly chargeable to the 
current year. 

“Every effort should be made,” Mr. Foster 
added, “to maintain a high standard of textbook 
equipment.” 


















Board of Directors 


Willard E. Givens, President 
City Superintendent of Schools 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland 

Paul E. Stewart, Vice-President 
City Superintendent of Schools 
1235 Chapala Street 
Santa Barbara 

Walter L. Bachrodt 
City Superintendent of Schools 
High School Building 
San Jose 

Robert L. Bird 
County Superintendent of Schools 
P. O. Box 730 
San Luis Obispo 

George C. Bush 
District Superintendent of Schools 
1327 Diamond Avenue 
South Pasadena 

E. I. Cook 
Sacramento Junior College 
Sacramento 

Clarence W. Edwards 
County Superintendent of Schools 
253 Holland Building 
Fresno 

Roy Good 
District Superintendent of Schools 
Fort Bragg 

John A. Sexson 
City Superintendent of Schools 
820 East Walnut Street 
Pasadena 


Section Officers 


Bay Section 
Estelle Unger, President 
Principal, Junior High School 
Petaluma 
Earl G. Gridley, Secretary 
Room 1, 2163 Center Street 
Berkeley 


Central Coast Section 
Blanche L. Davis, President 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Hollister 
T. S. MacQuiddy, Secretary 
District Superintendent of Schools 
High School 
Watsonville 


Central Section 
M. C. Taylor, President 
City Superintendent of Schools 
Madera 
Louis P. Linn, Secretary 
Principal, Washington Union High 
Route 6, Box 100 


Fresno 


North Coast Section 

Ray R. Wilson, President 
Principal, Ukiah Elementary School 
Ukiah 
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Mrs. Annie R. Babcock, Secretary 
71 Humboldt Street 
Willits 


Northern Section 
J. Russell Croad, President 
Principal, Sierra Elementary School 
Sacramento 
Mrs. Portia F. Moss, Secretary 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Auburn 


Southern Section 

Beulah B. Coward, President 

607 Mound Avenue 

South Pasadena 
F. L. Thurston, Secretary 

307 California Reserve Building 

408 S. Spring Street 

Los Angeles 


C. T. A. Placement Service 


ALIFORNIA Teachers Association gives 

to its members placement services at nom- 
inal cost. Members wishing placement services 
should address Earl G. Gridley, 2163 Center 
Street, Berkeley; phone THornwall 5600; or 
F. L. Thurston, 307 California Reserve Building, 
Fourth and Spring Streets, Los Angeles; phone 
TRinity 1558. 


a 


A Book of Poetry 


H. Marian AspeEN, Principal 
Central School, Baldwin Park 


UR A8 grade, under the inspiring supervis- 
QO... of the home-room teacher, Mrs. Hildreth 
Doyle, has written a book of poetry this year of 
which we are very proud. Each pupil has illus 
trated his own page of verses. Following is one 
of these original poems: 


Contrasts 
Janet Spencer 


I SAT beneath a tree so small 
*T would hardly be called a tree at all, 
My own importance seemed to be 
Much greater than that of a tree. 


I stood beneath a redwood tree, 
With great disdain it looked on me, 
Majestic, grand; I grew so small 
I simply wasn’t there at all. 
* * * 

“Katrinka Grows Up” by Helen Egeglesto: 
Haskell is a happy sequel to “Katrinka” which 
is now in its 23rd edition and is one of the 7 
most popular children’s books in the entire 80 
years publishing history of E. P. Dutton and 
Company. The sequel, illustrated by Ilse Bisch- 
off, is for children, ages 10-15, and earries 
Katrinka through the exciting days of the Rus- 
sian Revolution; price $2.00. 
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4) HIGH SCHOOL 
4| ELECTRICITY 
: MANUAL 
@ 


which the ** 


135 pages 6x9 $1.35 


(Continued from Page 33) 
ditions inherent to progressive education is con- 
vincingly illustrated. 


Co-operation Is Essential 


Administrative co-operation contributes greatly 
to the functioning of the program. Now, 
cerning this brief article 
However, that adherence 
to the plan, and the taking of a few hurdles, is 
productive of positive results, is 
of the field. 


con- 
the effectiveness—in 
detail is not possible. 


substantiated 
by a re-survey 


In conclusion a few items pertaining thereto 
are offered as being the result of co-operative 
effort. In 1925 no school had movable furniture. 
Now 53% are equipped with individual tables 
and chairs or other types of movable furniture. 
44% have altered the lighting to 
have changed the interior 
from battle-ship grey 


unilateral. 


65% color scheme 
or blue to tan walls and 


cream ceilings. 


abilities 
were from one 


N 1925 the reading and arithmetic 
fs the rural school children 
to two years below the 
tests. In 
above the 


norm on standardized 
1930 they were from one to two years 
Stanford 
the eighth 


indication of the 


norm. achievement-test 


scores for grade are given as an 


rate of improvement. 


Year Norm Median score attained 
1925-26 on 
1926-27 iiepsaiaacian é 4 
1927-28 ; ; f 74! 5 
1928-29 ale! ae 93.5 (New Stan. A.T.) 
1929-30 . 95 95.8 


1930-31 95 98.1 


Biennial physical examinations show positive 
results from the teaching of healthful living, the 
follow-up work and the elimination of 
mental 


detri- 


factors in the school plant. Local 


physicians conduct these examinations and the 


county supervisors allow $100 for this purpose. 


Whatever has brought 


about to make educational opportunities better 


improvement been 


for rural boys and girls in Lassen County has 


been possible because of the fine feeling of co- 


operation among the teachers and trustees to- 
ward the rural supervision program. 


By WALTER E. 


Instructor in Electricity, 


doing order is made the learning order." 


EDUCATIONAL NEws 


COBURN 
Manual Arts High School 


Los Angeles, California 


This text is written for senior high school students in industrial arts courses 
where electricity is usually required for two terms, 
in any vocational electricity course. 


The book satisfies the need for a volume in 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
TECHNICAL BOOK CO., Agents, 525 Market St. 


> 
or for the first term's work , 
> 
> 


, San Francisco, California 


A Great Vocational Conference 


Sama Vocational Federation held 


its annual state conference in July at State 
Teachers College, Santa Barbara, together with 
the California Industrial Education 
and the State Conference on 
Phe: C.. ¥. FB. 
Vocational and 
motto “Education for Life Work.” 
The officers of C. V. F. are: President, 
N. Smith, Glendale high school; 
J. E. Carpenter 
ramento; 


Association 
Industrial Educa- 
is affiliated with the 
Association 


tion. Amer- 


ican has as its 
Morgan 
vice-president, 
Continuation high school, 
vice-president, Wayne L. Johnson, 
Napa high school; editor, James A. Hull, Ala- 
meda high school; treasurer, Willard H. Van 
Dyke, Petaluma high school; secretary, John 
George Miller, Frank Wiggins trade evening 
school, Los Angeles. 


Sac- 


The summer meeting occupied three days and 


included general sessions, conferences, section, 


business and luncheon meetings, a banquet and 
a special conference on womens work. There 
were many notable speakers and the meetings 
were largely attended by school administrators, 
directors of vocational and industrial arts, trade 

and industry, and mechanic arts instructors. 
The president of California Industrial Educa- 
tion is Ray J. Casey 
whose address is 
West 30th 

Angeles. 
The 
notably successful and 
the State College 
proved to be a most 
competent and delight- 

ful host. 


2608 


street, Los 


sessions were 


“Jl Pege — Jilustrated » 


New LEATHERCRAIT CATALOG 
FREE to teachers, 


leaders and craft workers. 


LEATHERCRAFT | 
od ALOG 


address 
rc. 


SEND your name, 
LEATHERS and school connection 
this valuable book. Add !0c 


for 60 Samples of Leather 


ana 
Surriigs 


WESTEAN MFC. Ca. 
Bon Franciace, Caris 


Sto-Rex Leathercraft Dept. 


WESTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
149-153 NINTH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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N for a touchdown” over the body of the 
©) isticn foe; a full-size statue portraying 
sport, in the art exhibition, California State Ex- 
position Building, Olympic Park, Los Angeles. 
By Andrew Bjurman, teacher-sculptor, Benja- 
min Franklin High School, Los Angeles. 


Coming Events 

September 9—Admission Day. 

September 11-17—Constitution Week. 

October 8-9—C. T. A. Board of Directors. 

October 10-13—California School Superinten- 
dents Convention, San Francisco. 

November 7-13—American 
Observed in 
Nation. 


Education Week. 


every school throughout the 
November 11-24—American Red Cross annual 

roll call, to enroll members for 1933. 
December—C. T. A. State Council of Educa 


tion, semi-annual meeting, Los Angeles. 


School Carnival Supplies 


New Books. New Supplies. New Low Prices. 
Hallowe’en and Xmas Supplies. 


Flags and 
Decorations, Plays, Operettas, etc. Football 
and Basketball Posters. Free Catalog. 


ALBERT V. JENSEN Bx. 7, Highland Pk. Sta. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 

Mrs. Helen Thomsen, teacher in the Sacra- 
mento high school, was elected president of the 
Sacramento Teachers Association. Mrs. Thom- 
sen follows J. N. Gardner, also a teacher in the 
high school, as president. 

A. D. Henderson, principal 
school, was elected first 
Jones of the Bret Harte school, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Lena Everett, Newton Booth 
school, was re-elected secretary and Mrs. Mabel 





of the Jefferson 
vice-president; Lily 


Adams, David Lubin school, was re-elected 
treasurer. 
+ * * 

California Association of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation during the year of 
1931-32 had a total of 814 members in the 15 
local units,—Oakland, Santa Clara, Berkeley, 


San Francisco Women, Contra Costa, Santa Bar- 
bara, San Francisco, Long Beach, Santa Monica, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Kern County, Orange 
County, San Diego. 


State officers. for the 
year of 32-33 are Pres- 
ident, Charles W. 
Davis, Director of 
Physical Education, 
Berkeley. First Vice- 
President, Robert Mun- 
sey, Santa Monica. 
Secretary - Treasurer, 
Mrs. J. H. Graves, San 
Francisco. 

The southern section 
rotate meetings among 
the local units. They 
report many good 
times and instructive 
meetings as well. The 
southern section pub- 
lished a very interesting 
spring. 
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FLORENCE HALE, L.H.D.., Editor 


The Professional Magazine for si 1iic visen oe s.6 


1931-1932) 1s admirably fitted by ex 


7 Teachers of All Grades aca ee 


served for many years as Director of 


Teacher Training in a state normal 

@ SUBSCRIBE NOW to Tue Grape Teacuer. You'll like it school and as expert in elementary 
best for the same reasons other teachers do! More attractive for the State of Maine. Hence 
more modern, up-to-date, helpful. Always something new — 





she has intimate, first-hand 





know ledge 


ot teachers” problems and how to meet 


something timely to add interest to teaching and make it more them. She has addressed teachers’ meet 
successful. Everything pedagogically right. Your superintendent ings in three-fourths of the States of 
and principal will approve. the Union and in Canada. She person 


= ally contributes three to five pages each 
= 


SS nth is establishing a cl 
Ss PHENOMENAL GROWTH peer cto eee 


1 relationship with her readers 









Since Florence Hale became Editor, THe Grape TEACHER sana chewfivae- vb ete and pract 

circulation has grown by leaps and bounds. The reason? Because the Editor knows just ERS poe 
in pmol ein ceo nnen hank 
She visits schools. She keeps posted. No other Editor of a teachers’ magazine is so well eee Pay Later!!! 
informed. And wherever she goes, she is always thinking of YOU and how she can At the very low cost of $2.00 per year 
place at YOUR disposal, through Toe Grape Teacuer, anything new and helpful that 10 issues) or $3.50 for 2 year 
comes her way. Miss Hale's editorial policy is built around one major idea—the Practical cannot afford to be without Tur 
Helpfulness of THe Grape TEACHER. pe eee 

Everything a Modern, Progressive Teacher Needs aos 





for ONLY 1c A DAY 


Tue Grave TEACHER is a helpful teachers’ mag Tue Grane TEACHER 
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saves time, tedious research, preparation. Feel Design, Physical Training 

ceiiraiains Same "tain " seh sr sk . - oa * } Offer Usual You You 
. ire 1 y 10r with THe Grane TeacHer ship, Trave all up-to-the Number Price Pay Save 
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terial 1 with Am. Childhood $4.00 $3.60 $0.40 
2 with Child Life 5.00 425 0.75 
3 with Correct English 4.50 3.65 0.85 


Just $2.00 Per Year 4 with Current Events 2.75 260 0.15 








king 5 with Hyseia 4.50 4.00 0.50 | 
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See 8 with Parents’ 4.00 3.25 0.75 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORP., Dept. I. 
s Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 


Fall Opening - - September 19, 1932 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


DOWNTOWN NIGHT DIVISION 
University of Southern California 


ITH the opening of its ninth Schedule of Courses in Education 
year on September 19, 1932, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE pre- — ee oo 
sents a more comprehensive group Growth and Development of the € hild Raubenheimer 
Methods and Management in 
Secondary Schools ; Crawford 
than ever before. This expansion Public Education in the United States Crawford 
Problems in Elementary School 
; ; Curriculum Lane 
service to the profession. Educational Psychology, Introductory Raubenheimer 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE offers Fundamentals in Education Thompson 
Educational Psychology, Introductory Scholtz 
Organization and Administration 
fessional curriculum of regular Univer- of Vocational Education 


of course offerings for teachers 


of facilities guarantees maximum 


prospective and active teachers a pro- 


Campbell 
sity courses, organized on a quarter | Educational Tests and Measurements Viegs 
Education for Citizenship Rogers 
The Teaching of Social Sciences Brown 
Educational Guidance and Counseling 
and requirements are adhered to here in Elementary Schools 


basis, during late afternoon and evening 


hours. The same academic standards 


Lefever 
as elsewhere in the University. The in- | Psychology of Elementary School Subjects..134 Campbell 
structional staff is made up of members Problems in Departmental Organization 

and Supervision in Secondary Schools....25 Weersing 
Problems in Primary Methods 

and Supervision Burton 
with eminently qualified instructors | Introduction to Statistical Methods y liegs 
from the professional world. Secondary Education Touton 

sf aie ne tee ie Supervision of Instruction Weersing 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE is now | Mental Differences and 
recognized as the leading institution of Educational Adjustments 32 Lefever 
Southern California offering work mer- Applied Principles and Techniques 

in Physical Education Activities 166f Guiot 
Psychology and Methods in Reading 129 Libby 
Pre-School Education 135 Earle 
and Spring quarters of 1931-32 was | Curriculum and Methods 
8780. Total class registrations were in Junior Business Training 181] Haynes 
10,804. Hundreds of students have ob- School Organization and Administration..116 Hull 
Organization and Administration 

of Elementary Education 118 Hull 
Social Aspects of Education 141 Bennett 
courses in the light of the most scientific Vocational Guidance 144 Bennett 
and authoritative theory and practice in Phe Teaching of Mathematics 185 Collier 


selected from the staffs of other minor 


divisions of the University, together 


iting University credit. The aggregate 
student enrollment for the Fall, Winter 


tained degrees and credentials here. 
The periodical reorganization of 


education provides unusuz ity 
ee os unusual opportunity |, 14, sot _ UNIVERSITY COLLEGE offers courses in the following 
for ambitious professionally-minded epartments: Agriculture, Architecture, Botany, Chemistry, Classical Languages, 
. mmers t id Transportation, Comparative ire, Economics, Eng 
teachers. Our large statf of advisers pro- praia nets aa as oa aca Genealogy, Ge vasegge pea 
vides expert uidance in formulatin story, Hom conomics, International Relations, n, Journalism, Maths 
f B & 1 Navigation, Oriental Studies, Philosophy, Photoplay 
Political Science, Psychology, Religion, Sociology 


educational programs. 
Additional information will gladly be 


mailed upon request. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


TRinity 1701 
Transportation Building, 7th and Los Angeles Sts., Los Angeles, California 


t thes 





